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PREFATORY NOTE. 

In this year's Transactions are included — 

(1) A Eeport of the Seventh (and last) Annual Meeting of 
the Society, held at Westminster Abbey on the 7th of July, 
including Lord Selborne's address as President, a paper 
by Professor Veitch on " The Theism of "Wordsworth," one 
by Mr. Ainger oh " The Poets who helped to form Words- 
worth's Style," and a speech by Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 

(2) A paper prepared by Mr. Eawnsley for the same 
Meeting, which was not read for want of time. 

(3) Some letters of Wordsworth and his Sister, hitherto 
unpublished. Out of the many available letters I have 
selected some of those written to Henry Crabb Robinson. 

I may add, in this Preface, extracts from two letters in 
reference to the Society and its work. 

The first is from the Dean of St. Paul's to Mr. Ainger, 
written in April last. In it Dean Church says : — 

"I have followed the proceedings of the Society with 
great interest and sympathy. . . . You have done a necessary 
and an excellent work, and all of us who know what the 
world, and we ourselves personally, owe to Wordsworth, are 
bound to return you our very hearty thanks." 

The other is from a letter of the Hon. ' Treasurer to the 
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Hon. Secretary, of date July 18, 1886, in which Mr. Wilson 
writes : — 

"Curiously enough, for the first time during these six years 
of the Society's existence, I felt moved towards the close of 
the Meeting to say a word or two, not as Treasurer, hut as an 
old student of "Wordsworth. Had there been time I might 
(though more probably might not) have tried to say one or 
two things in defence of ' Wordsworthians,' who have, I 
think, fared rather badly at the hands of the Wordsworth 
Society. This would have implied definition or some attempt 
at such. What is a ' Words worthian' ? And why should 
any one call himself, or be called such, or object to be so 
called ? I think these questions would have been better 
worth putting and trying to answer than some others that 
have been discussed. But definition would have required 
preparation, and I had made none. If, however, definition 
may be dispensed with — as it has been by those who have 
repudiated the name — a few words might perhaps have been 
allowed on the other side, without their having to be spoken 
by the card. I should have liked to protest against the 
needless disclaimers of being ' Wordsworthians,' which we 
have heard and read from some of the most distinguished 
members of the Society — Mr. Euskin, Mr. Arnold, Mr. 
Lowell, Professor Nichol, and others. If a man has never 
been a ' Wordsworthian,' it is his misfortune, if not also his 
fault. On no other condition can the power of Wordsworth 
be fully realised ; and most of us, who were Wordsworthians 
once, but are so no longer, have probably less to regret or be 
ashamed of in what we were than in what we have become. 
Something might have been said about this to better and 
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more useful purpose, I think, than any served by critical 
remarks about Wordsworth's 'limitations.' Any one can 
see and name these. The question is not, Do you perceive 
the limitations ? but Have you received the inspiration ? 

" Then I would like to have added something to the effect 
that, having once been a real Wordsworthian, a man remains 
always a possible one. The world is too much with most of 
us; but, 'in seasons of calm weather,' the old inspiration 
revives, and words and lines that have been asleep in 
memory awake, and like the daffodils, 'flash upon the 
inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.' We become 
' Wordsworthians ' again, and should be thankful for, rather 
than ashamed of, the old, one-eyed, uncritical, receptive 
enthusiasm that made this possible. 

" I suppose it is because such a state of mind is essen- 
tially uncritical that the critics have been so careful to 
repudiate it. Their function is to question and correct our 
impressions of men and things. But they are apt to 
forget that, before impressions are worth correcting, they 
must be real, and to be real they must be at first-hand. . . . 
To know Wordsworth you must have gone with himself to 
Nature, and lived with him there." 

There are a great many Wordsworth memoranda still 
existing, which cannot, I fear, find a place, either in this 
volume of our Transactions, or in the Biography which I am 
preparing, and which must be issued subsequently through 
one of the ordinary publishing channels. I have received 
several papers since the issue of our last volume — one (in 
six sections) by Mr. Kerr, Dundee, entitled, " Wordsworth 
and the Birds ;" and one by Mrs. Henry A. St. John, Ithaca, 
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U.S.A., entitled " Another inducement to promote the Study 
of Wordsworth," — for which I regret that I cannot find 
space in this volume. Other personal memoranda and 
reminiscences are (for the same reason) passed over. 

The volume of Selections from the Poems, which is to be 
edited conjointly by several members of the Society, to 
which reference has frequently been made, is making 
definite progress. It will be published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The delay in the publication of this volume has been 
mainly due to the uncertainty whether the letters of 
Wordsworth, his wife, and sister, to Henry Crabb Eobinson, 
which had been copied for the Society from the MSS. in 
the Williams Library, could be issued in the Transactions. 
I have to express my sincere thanks to the Trustees of that 
Library— and especially to one of them, Dr. Sadler of 
Hampstead, Editor of the Diary, Reminiscences, and 
Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson,— for their kindness 
in assenting to the publication of these Letters in our 
Transactions. It is right to add that out of the fifty-eight 
now printed, parts of seven were included in the Diary, 
Reminiscences, etc., those, viz., dated Nov. 6, 1810; March 
13, 1821; March 3, 1822; March 26, 1829; Nov. 1829; 
Dec. 15, 1837, and part of the undated one of 1835, given 
at p. 168. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
Hon. Sec. 
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EEPOET OF PROCEEDINGS 

AT THE 

Concluding Meeting of the Wordsworth Society, held in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, on Wednesday, 
the 7th July 1886, the Earl of Selborne in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Professor Knight) said : — 
My Lord Selborne, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — In such a 
Society as ours it is most appropriate, in ordinary circumstances, 
that its last President should introduce his successor ; but this, 
as you are all aware, is impossible to-day. Lord Houghton, 
who so kindly took Lord Selborne's place last year, is no 
longer with us ; and his address — which was I believe his latest 
public act — will long be remembered by those who attended the 
meeting of the Society at Rutland Gardens in 1885. Before 
Lord Selborne addresses us, it may be as well, however, 
that your Secretary should make one or two formal inti- 
mations. This Wordsworth Society was founded six years ago 
to do a certain work in connection with the Poet and his 
writings, a statement of which I may read from our original 
'■' Constitution." 

I. " That a Society, to be called 'The Wordsworth Society,' 
be formed, for the following purposes, viz. : — (1) As a Bond of 
Union amongst those who are in sympathy with the general 
teaching and spirit of Wordsworth ; (2) to promote and extend 
the study of his Poems ; in particular, to carry on the literary 
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work which remains to be done in connection with the Text 
and Chronology of the Poems and the Local Allusions which 
they contain; (3) to collect for preservation, and, if thought 
desirable, for publication, Original Letters and Unpublished 
Reminiscences of the Poet ; (4) to prepare a Eecord of Opinion, 
with reference to Wordsworth, from 1793 to the present time, 
and to investigate any points connected with the first appear- 
ance of his works." 

Now, while a certain measure of success has attended the 
work of the Society (of which our Transactions are the record), 
the ideal never becomes actual, either in the records of societies, 
or the lives of individuals ; and, while '' all things come to an 
end," there is no such thing as finality either in the critical study 
of a poet, or in the adjustment of our political relationships. 
For such a Society as ours, however, there is " a time to begin " 
and a " time to end, " to be succeeded perhaps by a time in 
which new workers will work again to better purpose and 
nobler issues. 

Looking to our original programme, you will see that several 
of our aims have been unfulfilled, or very partially realised : 
Nos. 3 and 4, for example. The collection and transcription 
of the letters of Wordsworth has been carried out to this 
extent, that they are ready for publication, if only the finances 
of the Society warrant it. Then as to the " record of opinion " 
in reference to Wordsworth "from 1793 onward," I have 
abundant material for it, which I can cast into the form of a 
paper for the final volume of our Transactions, if that volume 
is to be a large one ; otherwise, it must be published elsewhere. 
There are other two things, however — one of which the Society 
undertook last year, and the other of which has as yet only been 
hinted at, — to which I ought to refer. 

The first of these is the proposed volume of Selections, or 
selected extracts from the poems of Wordsworth, to be issued by 
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the Society, and edited conjointly by from ten to fifteen of the 
Society's members. I hoped to be able to tell you to-day that 
this work was well advanced, but, as you will easily understand, 
there are difficulties in the way of the rapid realisation of such 
a scheme ; and I fear that a Society about to expire should not 
delegate this as a sort of posthumous function to its executors, 
but that a project so good should rather be carried out through 
one of the ordinary publishing channels, than be issued privately 
through your Secretary to the members of the Society. It 
would still be issued to the public as the "Wordsworth Society 
Volume of Selections." I may add that Mr. Eussell Lowell 
(who is sorry he cannot be with us to-day) told me this 
forenoon that he will be glad to co-operate in the editing of 
such a volume. I trust that Mr. Arnold will do so also, and Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. The Dean of Salisbury will take part, and 
others whose names perhaps I should not mention now. 

The next desideratum is the establishment, somewhere 
in the Lake Country, of an institution — it could hardly be 
called a museum, — but a hall or room of some kind, in 
which all the memorials of Wordsworth that can be collected 
may be brought together, and preserved for posterity, better 
than if they remained in private hands. I suggested some 
time ago the purchase of Dove Cottage for this purpose, where 
we might have copies of all the busts, and engravings of the 
portraits of Wordsworth, specimens of his mss., and other 
memorials which posterity might care to see. This might make 
Dove Cottage to Grasmere, what Shakespeare's house is to 
Stratford, or Burns' cottage is to Ayr. Mr. Eawnsley, however 
(to whom this Society owes so much), has extended the idea, 
and suggested that we should have a sort of Valhalla of all the 
Lake poets (of Coleridge, South ey, Wilson, and the rest, as well 
as of Wordsworth), and have it in Keswick. Well, if that is 
to be carried out, I know no one more competent to organize 
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it than Mr. Eawnsley himself. It must be the work of a 
resident in the district, and Mr. Rawnsley's enthusiasm is equal 
to his genius. 

It would be unpardonable in me to detain you, ladies and 
gentlemen, by reading a paper ; although, following a hint of 
Mr. Stopford Brooke's, I had prepared one on the descriptions of 
Wordsworth's personality by those who came into contact with 
him in his lifetime. As I have a good deal to say about the 
Poet, however, in the IAfe I am endeavouring to write, I think 
it would be wrong in me to take the place of others in read- 
ing papers to the Society. I therefore reserve this one ; but 
perhaps, before Lord Selborne addresses us, the Treasurer will 
submit his financial statement. 

Mr. George Wilson, the Hon. Treasurer, gave in the follow- 
ing Eeport : — 
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Lord Selborne : — Ladies and Gentlemen, — When I was 
asked more than a year ago to preside at the Meeting (then to 
be held) of the Wordsworth Society, I felt, as I feel now, that 
I owed a debt of piety and gratitude to the name and the 
memory of Wordsworth, and to his work, which compelled 
me to do what I could to pay it by any means within my 
power. Last year I was prevented from doing so. This 
year I have consented upon one condition, which I hope you 
will pardon me for making. I said that if it was necessary to 
prepare an essay, or some elaborate work, for your interest or 
instruction, I did not feel equal to that. What should it be ? 
Should it be criticism 1 Well, there were three reasons which 
made me unwilling to make that attempt. One was that it 
would be a very laborious thing to do it with any possibility 
of giving satisfaction to you, or to myself; and I was not 
satisfied that other duties would give me the time to do what 
I should have wished if I undertook it. Another and perhaps as 
forcible a reason was that I have been all my life a worshipper 
at the innermost shrine of Wordsworth, and I do not think that 
the worshipper quite likes to undertake the task of dissection or 
criticism. And a third reason, also quite sufficient, was that I 
felt sure that the thing had already been very well done — perhaps 
as well as it could be, certainly better than I could expect to 
do it— by others at other meetings of the Wordsworth Society. 
So I thought that if I were here to-day, I must be allowed to 
be here upon the condition of rather speaking to you shortly, 
and in a conversational manner, so as to give my own im- 
pressions of Wordsworth, not new, and I have no doubt 
probably common to most of you, and already better expressed 
by others. But my own impressions have at least this to 
recommend them, that they are real, and they have endured 
almost the whole of my life. 
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Now the beginning of my personal acquaintance with the 
poems of Wordsworth, and, I may say, with the Poet himself — 
with whom I had some small opportunities (very much valued) 
of personal conversation — goes far back, to the time when I was 
an undergraduate at the University of Oxford. There it was 
my good fortune very soon to be honoured with the friendship 
of a distinguished man, the poet's nephew, and an ardent 
admirer, as he ought to be, of his uncle, Charles Wordsworth, 
who is now Bishop of St. Andrews. Many a night did I sit in 
his rooms at Christ Church, hearing him read with that ani- 
mation of which he was a master the specimens which he 
thought the finest, and most likely to interest and attract 
others, of his uncle's work. That was the beginning. There 
I was a pupil. Then I formed a very intimate friendship with 
a man younger than myself, also at the University, who also 
has left a name behind him, but is now gone — Frederick 
William Faber — who was distinguished, first in the Church of 
England, and afterwards elsewhere ; a man of ardent character 
and great zeal in everything which he undertook, and which he 
believed to be right, and especially an enthusiastic lover of 
poetry. He and I read Wordsworth together, as two lovers, 
rather than as pupil and master. And I think in that stage 
of reading perhaps it came home even more than it did at the 
first. And having so begun, and having followed it for myself 
as opportunity has offered, until I became tolerably well ac- 
quainted with everything which Wordsworth had written, I 
speak no more and no less than the truth when I say that this 
acquaintance with the works of Wordsworth has been to me as 
great a power in the education of mind and character, after the 
Bible, as any that I have known. The Bible first, certainly. 
I think it has been so to all who have given it a chance. 
Certainly it has been so to me. I put no book in competition 
with the Bible. But, after the Bible, I trace more distinctly, 
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with more certainty, and with less hesitation and doubt, to 
Wordsworth, than to any other literary influence whatever, 
anything I may recognise as good in the formation of my own 
mind and character. I do not mean to say for that reason 
that Wordsworth is necessarily the greatest of all the writers 
whom I have known, and from whom I have learned. I should 
hesitate, of course, to say that he was greater than Plato ; and 
I should not hesitate to say — if we must make comparisons — 
that he was not altogether so great as Shakespeare. But, 
nevertheless, I have learned from Wordsworth more as an 
individual man than I ever learned from Plato, or even from 
Shakespeare. Nor am I unfamiliar with other great poets and 
great writers of ancient and modern times. I have mentioned 
those whom I should place the first, and therefore you may 
easily suppose that of the rest, great as they may be, I cannot 
say so much as I have said of these. 

What was it, first and foremost, and most important, which 
one learned from Wordsworth 1 ! One learned, I say, more 
about Man, and more about Nature, and more about the union 
of the two, than is to be learned anywhere else. That was. the 
lesson which I learned. The sympathy, the intelligence with 
which man is regarded and portrayed and put before his 
fellow-men throughout the works of Wordsworth is, I think, 
something unique in all literature. Man everywhere, man in 
all conditions — the great, the noble (I use the word, of course, 
in a moral and not in the lower sense) — the noble of the earth, 
the men called to do illustrious deeds and leave imperishable 
names, — Wordsworth felt with them and understood their 
vocation. But not with them chiefly — with common men, men 
in every condition of life, men struggling with infirmity, men 
struggling with temptation — and, of course, when I say men, I 
mean women too — men falling under vice, men bowed under 
sorrow, men almost cast out from the world. None were cast 
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out from Wordsworth's sympathy. He saw that which was 
great, that which was divine, that which was beautiful pervad- 
ing them all, in every condition ; and he could make the lesson 
of the old Cumberland beggar as touching to the heart as the 
lesson of Laodamia, or of Dion, or of any other great example 
of public or of private virtue. That, I think, was a great 
thing to learn, because there is in the world in which we live 
a wonderful amount of distracting force in the. glory and 
glitter of worldly success, worldly ambition, and in the miser- 
able inequality of ranks. I do not say this in any socialistic 
sense, but I say it in the sense of a man sympathising with his 
fellow-men. In all these things there is a great deal which 
tends to distract the mind and harden the heart, and make 
people forget, after all, that worth makes the man, the want of 
it the fellow ; and, as Pope said — 

" All the rest is leather and prunella." 
Pope taught that in those verses — he said it, at least ; but I 
am not at all sure that the moral of Pope's poems was very much 
calculated to carry the lesson home to the hearts of men. I 
thank him for the truth when he spoke it. Wordsworth speaks 
the truth, not as a man who comes down to ride the high horse 
of ethics over his fellow-men, but simply as a poet of human 
nature. He sets before them in all its varieties that same real 
nature which we have in common, and which we ought to 
recognise in all, wherever we meet with it. Now do not be 
frightened and offended if I may seem here or there even to 
drop something which may look like political allusion. It is 
not politics in any sense about which we are likely to differ. 
But it may be in the recollection of some of you that a great 
man — whom I will not name, for at present I do not agree with 
him, as I have often done before — in 1866 offended some people 
by speaking of the " common flesh and blood " which we have 
with the general mass of our fellow-countrymen, as a reason why 

B 
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we should place that degree of trust and confidence in them 
which experience, the growth of opinion, the progress of cir- 
cumstances, and other things in human affairs dictated when the 
time had come. I from my heart and soul felt the force of the 
expression, and was by no means one of those who was in any 
way offended by it. I do not, indeed, agree with the principle 
that "the voice of the people is the voice of God," although 
sometimes the popular instinct is not unlike that of women 
— I hope the ladies will pardon me if I pay them a com- 
pliment in one direction which may possibly not seem so in 
another, — who go straight to the point, passing over the inter- 
mediate stages, and are very often more right than men who 
go through them. But to suppose that to be true as to the 
whole range of human affairs — that they can by any possibility, 
because they have those generous, right, kind, true human 
instincts, always judge rightly about difficult matters — is not a 
lesson we are at all taught by Wordsworth, or by any philosophy 
which involves a true, a right, a discriminating, as well as a 
deep sympathy, with human nature. It is not by flattering 
people that you will best show your fellow-feeling ; it is not by 
telling them they have qualities they have not ; that they are 
what they are not, or can be what they cannot be ; but it is by 
making the most of what you have in common with them as 
they are. This is the way in which human sympathy will be 
cultivated, and such good done as can be done by the cultiva- 
tion of human sympathy, and this Wordsworth teaches us 
throughout his writing. He does not teach us by any means to 
abandon our judgment in order to indulge our sympathy. The 
over-seeing Power of which he is the preacher is not a " kin- 
dling " power only, but is also one to " restrain." 

So far I have spoken of what one learns about Man. Now, 
with regard to Nature, I will merely glance at a point of the 
utmost importance, relative to Nature as well as to man, of which 
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I am reminded by seeing that we are to be favoured with a paper 
by Professor Veitch upon a subject certainly of great interest, and 
requiring to be handled with that judgment which I have no 
doubt will characterise his way of treating it — " The Theism of 
Wordsworth." I have not the least idea how Professor Veitch is 
going to treat that subject, but I cannot help saying some words 
about it myself. I am, as I dare say everybody present to whom 
my name is not entirely strange knows, a profound believer in 
the truth of the Christian religion. That belief has grown with 
my growth. The whole experience of my life has tended to 
confirm it. The more I meet with statements of difficulties 
the more I feel that these are not difficulties peculiar to 
Christianity, but that they are difficulties of a kind incident to 
the state of probation in which we live, to the nature of things, 
and from which, in one form or another, there is no escape 
whether you are a Christian, or whether you are not. But, at all 
events, I make this profession before you — not of course for the 
sake of making it, but for the sake of what I am going to say 
>upon the subject of "Wordsworth from that point of view. A 
man who can say with sincerity what I have just now said must 
know and be able to see whether or not there is anything 
contrary, anything repugnant, anything at variance with his 
convictions and his belief in the poetry of Wordsworth. I 
say confidently that there is nothing — nothing whatever. If 
there were a single point out of harmony with that Christian 
belief, I must have felt it. I say there is nothing of the kind. 
I mention two poems of which some people may take a view 
different from that whicli I take, poems to which, at all events, 
any one speaking upon that subject is likely to make some 
allusion; They are Tintem Abbey and the Intimations of 
Immortality. I have met with people who say of Tintem Abbey, 
" This is Pantheism." What do they mean by Pantheism 1 
Nothing is more easy than to use a word of that sort in a 
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vague, unintelligible manner, without any accurate attempt 
to determine in what sense it is to be understood. It may 
possibly be meant only to signify that which every Christian 
believes. Of course I need not say that one of the universally 
accepted axioms of the Christian religion concerning that in- 
scrutable divine nature in which every Christian believes (though 
no Christian pretends to define and comprehend it) is the omni- 
presence of God. The mode of that omnipresence, the conditions 
under which it exists, we do not know ; but every Christian, 
every theist, professes to believe in a Divine omnipresence. 
And that belief, beyond all doubt, is set before us in the most 
glowing, the most real manner in that poem of Wordsworth. 
Technical Pantheism means, if it means anything at all, the 
identification of all things which exist — what we commonly 
call matter (though I cannot define what matter is any more 
than I can define anything else) — with God. In other words, 
Pantheism means the assertion that the universe is God, and 
therefore everything is divine.. Now there is nothing of that 
in Wordsworth. Philosophers may think that is true, or they 
may not think so, — just as Plato held the idea of a soul of the 
world, that is to say, that there was a central divine soul. He 
thought so of every one of the planets and fixed stars, and in 
what we call matter he saw the body to that soul. No ideas of 
that kind are to be found in Wordsworth ; but the simple idea 
of a universal, all-penetrating, all-present, divine power and 
influence is there. With regard to the other beautiful poem, the 
Intimations of Immortality, I have heard some very staunch 
upholders of orthodox dogmatic teaching find fault with it. All 
I can say is I see nothing in it but this — though in some re- 
spects presented in a fanciful form — a recognition of the divine 
origin of the human soul. And if there is such a thing as a 
human soul, it has a divine origin, and whatever there be in it 
of true, beautiful, and divine, comes from that origin, and from 
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that alone. All that I seem to have learned from Wordsworth. 
I do not mention it controversially, but I mention it as part of 
the education of my mind by the reading of Wordsworth. 

Now to refer to our other subject. I do not like comparative 
standards in anything. I do not mean that one can help 
ranking poets in a certain order of greatness. If I were asked 
to name the greatest poets, I should refer to the general sense 
of Englishmen, and should place Shakespeare first — I am not 
speaking of Homer and the ancients ; they belong to a sphere 
very distinct, and we should confuse matters by going so far 
afield — and I should place Milton (with some hesitation) second, 
because there is a certain greatness about him, which, with many 
defects, is not approached by any other writer in our language. 
And I should certainly put Wordsworth third. There is a 
completeness in the work he has done, a thoroughness, which I 
cannot recognise elsewhere. That may be, perhaps, because 1 
have personally learned so much from him. I say it to express 
my own individual feeling. But as I began, so I conclude. I 
deprecate comparative standards. It has often happened to me 
to hear comparative standards applied to scenery. A person 
expresses his great admiration for some beautiful scenery. 
Somebody else says: "But this is nothing like Scotland!" 
" This is nothing like Switzerland ! " I do not think a man 
who talks or feels so has a true sense for scenery. Of course 
there is an association which leads to a kind of comparison ; 
but I think that everything has its own proper beauty. I can 
enjoy the snows of the Alps, and feel their sublimity; but when 
I come back to England, and see our green fields, our stately and 
beautiful trees, and all the other charms of our country, I confess 
I do not want to have Switzerland here ; I am content with 
England, or with Scotland, or with Wales, or with the Lake 
country, for they seem to me to have quite enough to fill one's 
soul with absolute beauty, and all the better on account of the 
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variety in which it is portrayed. And so it is with regard to 
poetry. We ought to remember that, instead of its being 
necessary for one great poet to be like another, it is just the 
contrary. The great poet has his own special and separate 
vocation ; and it is in proportion as that is true, and he realises 
and fulfils it, that he is a great poet. He must be, so far, unlike 
others. 

I am disposed to admit what I suppose those who criticise 
Wordsworth would perhaps impute to him as a defect — that 
of all great poets he is perhaps the least objective ; and, 
for that reason, he may sometimes show a want of form 
and colour in his poetry. I am not inclined to deny that — 
either the general fact, or that the other is, perhaps, its 
unavoidable consequence. But although I admit that he is 
perhaps the least objective, yet (if it is not a paradox to say 
it) I fancy that the poetry of Wordsworth educates the sense 
of beauty, especially in regard to scenery and natural objects, 
in a degree that no other poetry I know of does. The reason is 
not very far to seek. The essence of poetry is not in its 
outside, not in its form, not in its colour, not in its music. 
Although all of us feel that these are accessories — the clothing 
which ought to go with poetry, and that poetry is defective so 
far as it has them not, yet, after all, these are the outside. The 
essence of beauty is in its more spiritual part ; and Wordsworth 
lays hold of the spiritual part of Nature. He never separates 
the two. The outward and inward eye see together. He sees 
with them both deeply, and he teaches and helps others to do 
the same. He is a true artist also. 

Although I say that he is a true artist, I am not sure that I 
like him best when the artist is most obvious, or when the art 
of the artist is obvious. Criticism, whether it be self-criticism, 
or criticism of the form of one's own work, or of anything else 
in it, is rather an enemy to what is deepest and most genuine 
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in poetry. The greatest poets are at their worst when they are 
most self-conscious. If we are to take it that Shakespeare's 
plays and sonnets came from the same hand, all I can say is, that 
I could not point to a better illustration of the difference in the 
degree of greatness between the poetry which is self-conscious 
and the poetry which is not. The sonnets are self-conscious, 
and T must say, to my mind, not self-conscious in the most 
engaging way; whereas the plays — those wonderful, many- 
sided, natural, and spontaneous outbursts of genius — they 
exhibit no self-consciousness at all. So it is with Words- 
worth, and yet he is a very considerable artist. I do not 
think anybody can doubt that if we want examples of magnifi- 
cent form, of magnificent colour, we may find them in Tintern 
Abbey and in the Intimations of Immortality, and not in those 
alone of his works. Surely there is no poetry of the kind which 
has ever surpassed them in these qualities. I may be thought 
a heretic by some (Mr. Matthew Arnold is not present, or I 
might be afraid to say it), but I can enjoy all the small things 
as well as the great ones. He seems like an artist going about, 
pencil in hand, taking wayside sketches of the smallest as well 
as of the greatest, of the most trivial as well as of the most 
sublime, of the pettiest as well as of the most splendid objects, 
and he brings them together in a way which would make many 
a critic cast this or that sketch aside with " Trifle ! Not worth 
doing ! Very insignificant ! " The person who will read them 
all, and endeavour to enter into the feeling of all — following 
the notes of the music instead of pulling it to pieces — may, I 
think, see the same true sense of real beauty, the same feeling 
of the beauty of Nature and humanity in all its forms, pervad- 
ing his lighter and inferior as well as his greater work. 

I have said all that I want to say. I feel that whatever is 
true in it you have heard before. If you have not heard 
it, possibly you have thought it. The only credit I can take 
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to myself is that of thoroughly feeling and believing all I have 
said. 

The President then said : Professor Veitch will now read a 
paper on " The Theism of Wordsworth." 

Professor Veitch said : — 

If I were to seek to express the main characteristic of the 
poetic mood of Wordsworth at its highest reach, I should say 
that his mind was open equally to the world of sense — the 
finite, and to the sphere of the infinite which borders and 
surrounds this world of ours. Most reflective minds realise 
both worlds — that the finite is set somehow in the midst, and 
as but a part, of infinitude itself. Our own limitation sug- 
gests this. From the sense-world we go out to the boundless 
in space, in time, and in power. Our shortcoming in presence 
of the moral ideal links us by a personal bond to the conception 
of absolute duty and unswerving will. Each finite life truly 
lived passes under the shadow of infinity. 

But to Wordsworth both spheres were equally real, or rather 
the infinite was the more real of the two. In the full conscious- 
ness of infinitude and the limitless, Wordsworth recalls 
Lucretius ; but there was this difference — with the ancient poet 
infinitude was unpeopled, " a melancholy space and doleful 
time," transcending and dwarfing human life and its powers, 
holding for it neither love nor sympathy, vacuous and inexor- 
able : while with the modern poet it was the abode of living 
powers, even ultimately of one supreme Power of life, closely 
related to and influencing the soul and heart of man. Now 
this sense of the boundless, the transcendent in limit, is one 
of the most powerful conceptions in Wordsworth's life and 
poetry. And it is at the root of his theistic view of the world. 
It is by no means the whole of this view, but without it as a 
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direct conception his theism — any theism in fact — is impossible. 
This is the frame, as it were, in which God is to be set; and 
without this opening into the transcendent, the finite world — the 
world of our experience, must remain to us as the whole of 
reality. But what does he say 1 — 

"In such strength 
Of usurpation, when the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode, 
There harbours ; whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being's heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore to be." 

Speaking again of the view from the ascent of Snowdon, he 
says — 

" There I beheld the emblem of a mind 
That feeds upon infinity, that broods 
Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 
Its voices issuing forth to silent light 
In one continuous stream ; a mind sustained 
By recognitions of transcendent power, 
In sense conducting to ideal form, 
In soul of more than mortal privilege." 

There are several other passages which indicate the same 
elevating consciousness, and the ennobling practical, moral in- 
fluence of it on his life and poetry. It is especially in these 
lines : — Hence 

" an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity, whereto 
With growing faculties she doth aspire, 
With faculties still growing, feeling still 
That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 
Have something to pursue." 

This feeling was manifest in him even from earliest child- 
hood, " the disappearing line " of the public highway 
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" that crossed 
The naked summit of a far-off hill, 
Beyond the limits that my feet had trod, 
Was like an invitation into space, 
Boundless, or guideinto eternity." 

There is in a view of this sort the opening up of the deepest 
contrasts in human life, thought, and imagination. We find 
this brief life of ours standing out as but a small speck, now 
bright, now darkened, against the whole of the past and the 
future in time ; our individual experience and knowledge set 
against the boundless possibilities which time and space may 
unfold ; our selfhood, our personality — mysterious, deep, and 
significant as it is — in contrast somehow, not only with the 
impersonal in things, but with the great, perhaps ungraspable, 
conception of selfhood in the universe. This rising above limit in 
our experience is the first breaking, so to speak, with the finite 
world — the world of the senses — the sphere of purely earthly 
regards and earthly interests, and, in the very realisation of our 
own limit, there is revealed to us that far wider and higher 
sphere of being which holds for us awe, reverence, and rebuke, 
incentives to action here that can never allow us to rest in the 
mere contentment of earthly enjoyment or bounded prospect. 
Once this sphere dawns upon us, but not until it dawns, are 
we on the way, however devious and perplexing, by turns in 
brightness and in shadow, that leads to the Presence which men 
call God. The root-difference between the mind of the purely 
earthly man and the God-visioned man, not the whole difference, 
but the deepest, is just this point of the sufficiency or insuffi- 
ciency of finite experience — or a bounded life in time. On 
this point Wordsworth and Pascal are at one. " Man," says 
the latter, " was born only for infinity.'' 

This, then, is the first stage in the progress of the Poet's mind 
to his peculiar theism. But there is a second even more im- 
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portant stage. There is a sense, a consciousness of a power or 
powers in the infinite sphere which surrounds us, and of their 
presence, in some of our moods of mind, to the senses — certainly 
to the soul and heart — especially when the conscience is 
quickened or alert. There are of course ordinary passages 
innumerable in which a sense of powers higher than the world 
yet in it is indicated. For example — 

" Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the earth ! Ye Visions of the hills ! 
And Souls of lonely places." 

" Moon and stars 
Were shining o'er my head. I was alone 
And seemed to be a trouble to the peace 
That dwelt among them." 

But in this connection there are two passages especially which 
recur to the student of Wordsworth. 

In the memorable passage in the Prelude, known to all of you, 
in which the Poet tells us of that night, when rowing alone on 
Esthwaite Lake, suddenly 

" A huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct 
Upreared its head. I struck and struck again, 
And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 
For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing, 
Strode after me. . . . 

After I had seen 
That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being ; o'er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude 
Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 
Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields ; 
But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams." 
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The other passage is when in the night he had thoughtlessly 
taken, as he tells us, " the captive of another's toil." 

" When the deed was done 
I heard among the solitary hills 
Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod." 

Let us note here the mingling of reality and indefinitude, a 
reality all the more and the more impressive because it is un- 
affected by human limits. There was " purpose," " motion," 
" life," yet " unknown mode of being ; " "a living thing, that 
did not live like living men," yet " mighty," boundless, un- 
circumscribable in its power, before which the individual — 
solitary, alone — confronting it, is as naught. It is real all the 
while, yet it is a reality with which thought cannot cope, and 
which will cannot withstand. 

In such circumstances an ordinary mind, if impressed at all, 
would have been simply overcome with fear. Wordsworth's 
emotion was that of awe — the awe of a new revelation of the 
unseen — that cast its shadow over all his imagination, and 
solemnised and purified the inner heart of his moral life. 
Indeed, in both the instances referred to, the unseen power was 
bodied forth as an impersonation of a suddenly quickened and 
highly sensitive conscience. A link was formed between the 
moral world of the finite spirit and the unseen, as if the soul 
were in the presence of a higher, purer consciousness than its 
own, unknown until suddenly revealed. 

In its essence this feeling was not new to Wordsworth ; it 
was not new to him even in some of the aspects which he felt 
and delineated. " Unknown modes of being " — mighty, limitless 
by us, surrounding, overshadowing this sense-world of ours ; a 
consciousness of this kind had been a marked and powerful 
influence in the popular feeling and current ballad literature in 
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the district from the Derwent to the Tweed. Its hills, glens, 
wide-spreading solitary moorlands had nourished it, for no- 
where does a man feel his own littleness more, nowhere does he 
feel the aweing, purifying power of solitude and mystery 
greater than on the far-reaching, often mist-darkened, moor- 
lands of " the north cuntre." We have it in the expressions 
of "the darke forest, awesome for to see;" "the dowie dens" 
and " the dowie houms ; " " the brown " and " waesome bent," 
and even in " the lee " — i.e. lonesome — light of the moon. This 
feeling very readily passed into a sense of supernatural power 
and presences surrounding the steps of the traveller, so that 
we have the common word "eerie" expressing the emotion 
which comes from the felt nearness of the super-sensible and 
the unearthly, and we have all the long-cherished beliefs re- 
garding that mysterious spirit-world and " middle erd " — that 
" other cuntre," intermediate between heaven and hell — 
chequered neither by mortal change or calamity, nor cheered 
by mortal hopes, removed from agony and shut out from bliss, 
which yet might at any moment flash in weird shape on the 
lonely traveller on the moor. The shadow of this lay on the 
life of the earliest Border minstrel, Thomas the Ehymer, 
waiting his call through the years, and then calmly, resignedly 
passing, at the beck of the gentle white hart, to the mysterious 
land, by a way so awesome and weird — 

" they rade on, and further on, 

And they waded through rivers abune the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring o' the sea.'' 

In the fairy ballad of the young Tamlane there are circum- 
stances and feelings delineated as experienced by the heroine 
not essentially different from the imaginative mood of Words- 
worth, as depicted in the passages quoted : — 
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" Gloomy, gloomy was the night, 
And eerie was the way ; 
And fair Janet, in her green mantle, 
To Miles Cross she did gae. 

The heavens were black, the night was dark, 

And dreary was the place ; 
But Janet stood with eager wish 

Her lover to embrace. 

Betwixt the hours of twelve and one, 

A north wind tore the bent ; 
And straight she heard strange elritch sounds 

Upon the wind that went. " 

Do we not realise here a certain parallel to 

" The conflict and the sounds that live in darkness," 

or the 

" Notes that are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make their dim abode in distant winds" ? 

Obviously this emotional sense of the unseen in the soul of 
Wordsworth had its source deep down in a certain heredity of 
feeling, due to the past, and nourished by circumstances of 
scenery and of race. In him it was sublimed. What had been 
but a dim working through the ages on the fears of the older 
Cymric and Scandinavian people became in him, as he lived 
and grew with open and fervid heart, a revelation of moral and 
spiritual truth, and thus an inspiration for mankind. And this 
was at the root of his moral and theistic feeling. 

Essentially connected with the consciousness of infinitude in 
Wordsworth is the tendency to seek to grasp the world as a 
whole, to rise to a point above details, to seek relation, con- 
nectedness, unity, in the phenomena of sense ; to centre all 
phenomena, all appearances, in one — a Unity of Being. This 
with Wordsworth is not a mere unity ; there is somehow the 

consciousness of a Spirit — call it infinite or absolute which 

permeates all the forms of existence, all the world of created 
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things, working therein as a power, and therein manifesting its 
nature. To this high sense or faith the whole education of his 
life, as described especially in the Prelude, unconsciously led 
him — unconsciously, I mean, as to its steps and process. In 
this conviction he found rest, consolation, practical power. It 
was not with him a process of conscious seeking ; it was rather 
a process of conscious finding through the abandonment of 
himself to the gradual revelation of a Personality higher 
than his own, that hovered over him from his infancy, and 
spoke to him in many ways ere he knew the Speaker, and 
finally realised the Presence that filled the temple of earth and 
heaven. 

The questions here arise — (1) What precisely was the nature 
of this unity, the sense or consciousness of which so power- 
fully influenced the thought and imagination of Wordsworth 1 
(2) How generally did it arise in his mind, and with what 
guarantee or warrant ? 

Now, on the first of these points we must keep in mind that 
there are three, and but three, views of this world of our ex- 
perience, and its relation to what may transcend it. We may 
hold, first, the simple independence of each fact in the world — 
that all is originally unconnected, single, isolated; that any 
connection which now subsists has arisen through accident — 
call it chance, custom, association. In the words of David 
Hume, " Things are conjoined but are not connected." Laws 
would mean on such a system merely the common modes 
in which things have, without guiding principle, come to 
be uniformly associated. This is Atheism in the proper 
sense of the term. It is the absence or denial of the ©eo?, 
Ultimate Principle, or God. This view is, I need not say, 
alien to the whole spirit of Wordsworth, who constantly 
proclaims the inter-connectedness of the outward world — the 
action and reaction between Man and Nature — and the unity 
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of the scheme of which these are parts. In its moral and 

spiritual consequences this theory is not less opposed to the 

teaching of Wordsworth, for, in making each thing independent, 

it makes it self-sufficient, and it entirely ignores the question 

of origin, as it precludes any question of destiny. But what 

says the Poet ? 

" I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O'er all that moves and all that seemeth still ; 
O'er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And lmman knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 
O'er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air ; o'er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 
One song they sang, and it was audible, 
Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 
O'ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her functions, and slept undisturbed." 

Every reader of the Prelude knows how powerful was the in- 
fluence of Coleridge on the mind and heart of "Wordsworth 
at the period of his life when that poem was written (1799 to 
1805). But there is no point on which Coleridge and his 
sympathetic rather than intelligent acquaintance with the 
rising Absolutism of the Germany of the time impressed Words- 
worth more than in the matter of the transcendental unity of 
being. He says, speaking of Coleridge and his superiority to 
the ordinary way of looking at things — 

" To thee, unblinded by these formal acts, 
The unity of all hath been revealed." 
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And we have a characteristic passage of the so-called " specu- 
lative " order in lines like these : — 

" Hard task, vain hope, to analyse the mind, 
If each most obvious and particular thought, 
Not in a mystical and idle sense, 
But in the words of Reason deeply weighed, 
Hath no beginning.'' 

The Poet's own good sense and strong concrete sympathy, 
fortunately for himself and his poetic work, speedily stayed this 
line of confusion between the relations in time and the be- 
ginningless beyond intelligibility. 

In the second place we may admit — may be driven to admit 
— that there is more in things than accidental conjunction ; that 
somehow one thing is through another thing ; that there are 
essential connections ; that there are ends, even purposes, 
reasons, in the order and arrangements of things. This leads 
us to the conception of a Power — a Power of some sort — tran- 
scending experience, yet, it may be, working in it. This is 
entirely opposed to the atheistic or Humian or atomistic view of 
the world. There is a Power above things, more than things 
— a Power which subsists while these pass ; and through the 
working, unconscious or conscious, of this Power things are as 
they are. But here there are two subordinate views, for we 
may regard this one transcendent Power as unconscious or 
conscious. It is, on either supposition, a substantial or abiding 
Power ; underlying all, working through all that is, has been, 
or will be. But if not conscious of itself and its workings, it 
is an impersonal force ; and it matters little whether it be 
regarded as known or unknowable by us. On this I may 
remark in passing there has been a great deal of useless 
controversy ; but it is obvious that no force which is allowed 
to manifest itself can be unknowable — even unknown ; for in 
its manifestations it is, and these are known by us. It might 

c 
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be added even that that which does not manifest itself in some 
form is not, is never, actually. On the other hand, if the 
transcendent Power be conscious — conscious of itself, conscious 
of its workings — it is a personal power, with intellect and 
will — shall I say emotion 1 For I am not now speaking anthro- 
pologically, I am speaking analogically, and, as I hope to show, 
strictly in conformity on this point with the view of Wordsworth. 
I am simply using words which, however inadequate, are the 
best we have to indicate the character of the transcendent 
reality. This is the proper Theistic view. 

Now the position of Wordsworth lies, as it were, within the 
scope of the last-mentioned view. He holds by a Unity, a 
transcendent yet manifested Unity, a Unity amid a multi- 
plicity, yet not a blind or unconscious power ; a Spirit, Soul, 
Personality, yet not as the human — not a magnified man. This 
is the ground, the reason, the living, quickening principle of 
things — of Nature and Man alike. Of Him we may rise to 
consciousness, and He may become to us a source of inspiration, 
imaginative, moral, and spiritual, giving us 

"Truths that wake to perish never." 

The other view, the Pantheistic, Wordsworth would have re- 
pudiated — not perhaps on what maybe called speculative grounds, 
but simply from the feeling that it is utterly unsuited to our 
experience — in fact, contradictory of it. The speculative diffi- 
culties of it he might not have appreciated or even apprehended. 
That a formless, indeterminate force should be, and should pass, 
one knows not why or how, into the formed, definite, unending 
variety of the beautiful world ; that the conscious should rise 
out of the unconscious ; that the individual self-consciousness, 
the personality of man, should spring from the abyss of formless, 
undirected energy, — all this Wordsworth would probably not 
have thought of. But brought face to face with facts, he would 
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certainly have recognised the essential incongruity of the alleged 
worthlessness of the individual in the world ; the indifference of 
his existence before the supreme Power; his coming and going 
without care or love or concern on the part of the Absolute ; 
the worthlessness, even absurdity, of individual effort after moral 
and spiritual progress, in face of the certainty of final absorption 
in the formless abyss out of which each one has come we know 
not how, and to which each one can but return and be no 
more — the evil as the good, the good as the evil. All this he 
would feel and recognise, for the one central conception of his 
moral theory was the worth of the individual — of man as man ; 
the deep sense of personal responsibility for character and 
effort; above all, the conscious relation of the human to the 
divine. Higher minds 

"Are Powers ; and hence the highest bliss 
That flesh can know is theirs ; the consciousness 
Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every thought, 
And all affections by communion raised 
From earth to heaven, from human to divine." 

On the scheme of Pantheism, man — the finite, conscious 
spirit — is both an accident and an anomaly. There is no reason 
for the being of a conscious personality on the hypothesis of an 
Absolute which is in itself unconscious ; and effort to develop 
this personality in the line of the higher, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual life is merely to violate the law of its being, 
eventually to court disaster and pain in the process of final 
absorption within the unconscious. Individuality and freedom 
are the haunting shadows and the mockery of such a life. 
Wordsworth's view, on the other hand, is that man, taken at his 
highest and best, is the nearest type to God, and that every 
step we take in nobler effort is a stage of assimilation with the 
Divine. 
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What I have said of the nature of the Theism of Wordsworth 

may be proved and illustrated by reference to passages with 

which all of you here are familiar. But allow me briefly to 

indicate merely the points in those passages which bear on the 

matter in hand. One of the strongest and most pertinent is in 

the first book of the Prelude, and therefore written as early 

as 1799, which begins with the lines — 

" Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 
Thou Soul that art the Eternity of thought, 
And givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or starlight thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things — 
With life and nature — purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, 
Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart." 

There is here the consciousness of a transcendent Spirit, a 
spiritual Power above and beyond the order of experience. 
It is Soul, living Soul or Spirit, analogous thus to us, to our 
spirit, yet in contrast to ours and all its workings, for it is 
" the Eternity of Thought "• — not the mere everlastingness of 
successive thoughts in time, not the mere order of perceptions 
or thoughts ever going on, not a mere perpetual series of 
relations — but " the Eternity of Thought," the ground, the sub- 
stratum, the very permanent in all thinking. It is in contrast 
to our finitude, to our successive thinkings, gropings, in time, 
until we get what we call " the truth ;" it is " the Eternity," 
the Soul or Consciousness above time and succession and finite 
effort or struggle, in whom all this is grasped and held, as it 
were, in one indivisible act. It is, in the language of Aristotle, 
the 0eo? — the one Eternal Energy. Ajid as Plato put intelli- 
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gence first, and as grounding all things, so the Poet in his own 
method sets Man and Nature as grounded and inspired by the 
Eternal Soul. 

But though transcendent in itself, in a sense above experi- 
ence, it is hot a caput mortuum, or empty abstraction. It is not 
even a power dwelling apart, set high up in the heavens, no 
one knows where or truly what. It lays its touch upon earth, 
on what we call the outward or material world, and on what 
we name the soul of man. 

" Thou givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ;" 

and through these — in a word, through the outward and 
symbolical world — this Soul that is the " Eternity of Thought," 
that gives breath to the passing scene around us — 

" Intertwines for us 
The passions that build up our human soul." 

And thus we share in its workings, are drawn into com- 
munion with the Transcendent Spirit, and " pain and fear are 
sanctified for us," and we no longer are mere passing, individual 
organisms, but a link in the life, the solemn life, within the fold 
of the Eternal Thought ; and so we rise in the scale of being, 
and " recognise a grandeur in the beatings of the heart." 

In the classical lines, Tintern Abbey, written about the same 
time (1798), we have the sense of the nearness, the immediacy, 
so to speak, of the mysterious Spirit of all emphasised — 

" I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." 
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I do not see that the Poet has given us any theory of the 
mode of this touch of the Eternal Spirit, the how of the con- 
nection between the infinite and the finite. In this he was 
right, eminently sound and healthful in feeling. Indeed 
obviously no such theory can be given on a doctrine which 
makes the touch that of a Power which is essentially super- 
human, and not to be formulated in the language of the modes 
of human consciousness. There is " the burthen of the mystery 
of this unintelligible world;" unintelligible to the mere under- 
standing of man. Of any such attempt there is but one or 
other of two results — the transcendent ceases to be God; or man, 
the finite, usurps the place of the Infinite, and becomes the only 
ultimate reality. There is either the degradation of God or 
the deification of man ; and this is but another expression for 
the degradation of God. I know no theory of the relation of 
Infinite to finite which is not merely a wandering in cloudland. 
True philosophy is not that all things — yes and no — are true ; 
sound ethics is not that all things — good and evil — are good ; and 
true theology is not that God is all things — Man and Nature — or 
that all things is God. Yet no theory of the necessary emanation 
of the finite from the Infinite can escape these consequences ; and 
unless it be necessary, it is not a reasoned or demonstrated theory ; 
it is simply a matter of faith, of analogy, and probability. 

I shall not take up your time with any detailed reference 
to the Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood ; but it is impossible wholly to pass it by in 
this connection. In it we have the Poet's fullest, most explicit 
statement of the intuition of God, and, so far, of man's relation 
to Him ; the assertion of the pre-existence of the soul ; the hope 
of immortality ; the prefigurement of an unearthly life : — 

" The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
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Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home." 

There is " the soul that rises with us, our life's star," as if 
the body and the bodily life were simple accidents, conditions 
which allow the God-descended, God-given soul to accommodate 
itself to the brief passing through this time-limited world. It 
hath set before, to rise again with us, the individual. It is 
ours, and we are in it ; but it holds more of heaven than of 
earth, more of God than of us. It is but as a wanderer from 
its home, orphaned until it again returns to God, and dwells 
with Him in His presence, in that sphere of light, and know- 
ledge, and love, from which it had so mysteriously emerged, 
almost fallen. Our relation to earth is represented very much 
as that of a guest, a wayfarer, to whom earth is kind : — 

" The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came." 

The impress of our origin and destiny is on us in the child- 
hood time. The soul is not originally a mere tabula rasa, or 
blank sheet of paper, on which Nature has to write its impres- 
sions. It is not a mere receptacle for the tracings of the senses, 
so that the greatest reach of our knowledge afterwards is only 
the combining and generalising of these ; and the very possibility 
of the notions of God, and personality, and immortality, and all 
purely moral and spiritual conceptions is absolutely excluded 
even from our consciousness. From our very birth we have a 
certain community with God, and this is shown most in the 
simplicity of heart which is self-contained and self-contented, 
almost self-joyous, while 

"Heaven lies about us in our infancy," 
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and " the earth " and " every common sight " is 

"Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream." 

But there is more than this : there is the feeling and the 
glimpse of a type or ideal over all our life, towards which, 
from this early revelation, we are almost constrained to aspire. 
Gradually the world comes in, and this ideal fades, but is never 
absolutely lost ; it never wholly dies, and we have as the very 
saving of our life all through this worldliness — 

" Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised." 

It is thus 

" those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
"Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence." 

Their issue, their final teaching, is — 

" The faith that looks through Death." 

Of the intensity of the Nature-feeling in childhood alleged 
by Wordsworth, it may fairly enough be said that it does not 
hold universally. But I set little store on this as discrediting 
or derogating from the importance of the feeling where it does 
exist. The physical organisation, with its peculiarities in 
individuals, has much to do both with the furtherance and the 
repression of natural intuition and feeling. Man is by no 
means a mere mind, and even its natural outflo wings are 
greatly modified and determined by bodily conditions. That 
a special feeling or form of intuition does not appear at a 
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particular stage is no proof either that it is unnatural or that it 
has not a latent reality. 

But this may be said, that the intensity of the Nature-feeling 
alleged by Wordsworth is not sufficient to found a proof, if we 
may use that expression, of its relation to former perceptions 
or intuitions in a previous state of existence. This reference, 
indeed, may be taken as a poetic way of putting the truth of 
the first fresh intuition of the outward world as fulfilling in 
various ways certain primary intellectual and emotional needs 
of our own nature — eliciting the free, fresh outflow of the facul- 
ties, soothing the heart, touching the imagination, giving us the 
impression that we have not been ushered into a strange land, 
uncouth and bewildering, but into a sphere where has been at 
work, and is still working, the same Hand which is felt in this 
inner, conscious life of ours. The Poet himself has touched this 
very point when he speaks of — 

" that calm delight 
Which, if I err not, surely must belong 
To those first-born affinities that fit 
Our new existence to existing things, 
And in our dawn of being constitute 
The bond of union between life and joy.'' 

And infancy or youth is here a relative term. We may not 
have the feeling in childhood; it may come at a later period of 
life ; but when it comes, it brings with it youth — a new-born 
spirit, which will survive all through life as a glory which 
never fades, and a heart which never grows old. And every 
time we feel the presence of the Transcendent Power in things, 
there is a freshening of all the springs of life. I do not think I 
use exaggerated or inappropriate language when I say that to 
such a heart the journeying through this often arid and 
conventional world is as if by the banks of a river, the streams 
of which do glad the city of our God. 
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To a man of the type of Condillac or David Hume, to any- 
one whose whole view and feeling of the universe is merely that 
it is a series of sense-impressions, sensations, perceptions — 
associated, generalised, transformed, — the gospel of the Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality must appear simply meaningless 
drivel — in a word, "foolishness.'' Yet to Wordsworth the 
reminiscence and the intuition of the Divine Eeality and the 
Transcendent Ideal are as real as any sense-impression, and a 
great deal more influential on the regulation of life, moral and 
spiritual, than either a series of impressions, or any prudential 
code of ethics generated out of them — any rules for the 
avoidance of pain and the securing of pleasure. Such a con- 
ception, such an ideal as that which overshadowed, solemnised, 
purified, and elevated the soul of Wordsworth in that immortal 
Ode, and in those other kindred utterances which might be 
quoted, withered to the core self-seeking and prudential 
calculation, and strengthened and beautified this earthly life with 
a wholly unique sense of the littleness and yet the grandeur 
of self, as a travelling not from grave to grave, but from God 
to God. 

This Theistic view of Wordsworth is not, as I have remarked, 
anthropomorphic, in the ordinary sense of that word. While 
the essence of it is the recognition of a Spirit in the world, in 
man, and above both, it is a long way removed from the kind 
of conceptions that ruled Greek and Eoman mythology. The 
Spirit he feels has no taint of earthly passion, nor is it to be 
measured by human intelligence. It is not fashioned merely in 
this image. It is something above and beyond, yet in Nature 
and man. In the sonnet to the 

" Brook, whose society the Poet seeks," 

we have one of the finest and subtlest expressions of this 
relationship : — 
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" It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in thee 
With purer robes than those of flesh and blood, 
And hath bestowed on thee a better good ; 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares." 

No word is more ambiguously employed than the term 
anthropomorphic. It is thought a sufficient objection to Theism 
to say that it makes God anthropomorphic. Anthropomorphic 
may be taken as meaning fashioned exactly as man is — 
conceived as to personality, intelligence, and will, — or as we find 
man to be, but somehow indefinitely or infinitely greater than 
man. If Deity be regarded as infinitely greater than a conscious 
personality, as above limit in intelligence, above law of 
thought and conceived law of being, then undoubtedly we 
have a contradiction ; for we cannot conceive either consciousness 
or personality wholly without limit, definiteness, or deter- 
mination. And a God merely man, but indefinitely greater 
than man, is no true Deity. But anthropomorphic in the sense 
that Deity, as an object of thought, must be regarded in and 
through the highest conceptions of our experience — that is, self- 
consciousness, personality, intelligence, free-will, generally 
conscious activity — this every theory of Theism must assume. 
If Deity is to be held an object of knowledge at all, as anything 
more than a mere indefinite, limitless substratum of substance 
— a mere caput mortuum, or at best indefinable force — the 
conception must have in it those features, must reflect 
them in their highest reach and purity. We at least 
must think of Him through these, if we are to think of 
Him at all. Anthropomorphic, therefore, in this sense, Deity 
is, and is conceived by us to be. This is the true meaning 
of the scholastic phrase ex eminentid as opposed to adualiter. 
In a word, Deity, if cognisable, is cognisable only through 
relation or analogy to what is highest, best, most perfectly 
formed in our experience. This will be found to be mind 
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— conscious being — in its ultimate ground of free power or 
self-activity. He is 

"A Power 

That is the visible quality and shape 

And image of Bight Reason. " 

He is this, for the simple reason that He, the highest 
Power of all, cannot be less than we are or can conceive at our 
best. Wordsworth's view of the Eternal Soul, while it is 
opposed to a literal anthropomorphism, is not, as seems to me, 
opposed to the view that this Soul flows into and fills all our 
highest conceptions ; but it is a fountain whose overflow no 
human vessel can contain. 

There thus seems to be no incompatibility between the 
Theism of Wordsworth as expressed in his general poems and the 
views to which he gives utterance in the Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 
These, while breathing a pure, solemn, elevating spirit, have 
never appeared to me to be pervaded with the native in- 
spiration and characteristic suggestion of the Poet's genius and 
imaginative growth. They reflect his historical and traditional 
feeling. But the Church forms and service, even the doctrines 
of the Personality of God, His manifestation in Christ, the sense 
of sin and the quickening of the Holy Spirit, are readily folded 
in the embrace of the Poet's Theism. This takes in all that is 
highest in these, keeps it while it transcends it. These are for 
us the best and highest definite expressions of what is neces- 
sarily transcendent, not adequate even to this transcendency; 
but they contain the profoundest symbolism for us, and so 
thoroughly the essence of the true, that while in the ages to 
come, in this life or in another, this aspect of the highest 
reality, while it may be sublimed, will never be contradicted by 
aught to be evolved. 

After all this it may be said that this view of Wordsworth 
may be only a peculiarity of his experience as an individual ; it 
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may be something which he has felt and known, but which no 
one else is likely to feel or know. It may, in a word, be valid 
for the individual, but not for mankind. This touches the 
question of the warrant or guarantee for the view of the Poet. 
Now on this generally I should like to say that we ought to keep 
in mind one pre-requisite, one condition of all knowledge, and 
that is the possession of a certain degree of faculty, and the 
placing of ourselves in circumstances in which this faculty may 
have play or exercise. It is so in the sphere of the senses. The 
eye must be there to recognise form and colour. For the 
colour-blind diversity in colour does not exist. The ear must be 
there to hear sound, and it must be attuned to harmony, ere 
harmony exists for it. The man who lives absorbed in the 
material world knows nothing of the world of mind or con- 
sciousness, its modes, forms, varieties, which nevertheless is his 
very self. A man may live all his days, and never know what 
he is ; never know the spiritual world within him ; never rise 
beyond organic impulses. Yet there is a possibility of colour, 
and sound, and experience of the spiritual world, whether the 
individual has the faculty for the two former or not, whether he 
turn in upon himself or not. It is possible even that circum- 
stances, heredity, the power of the organic life in us> may, partly 
through the power of the past, and partly through the circum- 
stances of the individual, shut him out from a whole world of 
reality, and that of the highest, purest, noblest kind, — nay, from 
the knowledge of his true or highest self. And just as the 
prophet, the seer of old, was needed to recall men to the reality 
of things — the insight of moral and spiritual truths, — so the 
seer-poet in these times may be needed to open the eyes of 
mankind through his individual vision to what is a universal 
reality, even the common though foregone heritage of the race. 
This is what Wordsworth believed he did, and I for one 
venture to think that he was right in so believing. What does 
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he say of his vision and himself? In his solitary walks at 
Cambridge he felt 

" Incumbencies more awful, visitings 
Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul, 
That tolerates the indignities of Time, 
And, from the centre of Eternity- 
All finite motions overruling, lives 
In glory immutable. . . . 
I had a world about me — 'twas my own ; 
I made it, for it only lived to me, 
And to the God who sees into the heart. 
Some called it madness — so indeed it was, 
If childlike fruitfulness in passing joy, 
If steady moods of thoughtfulness matured 
To inspiration, sort with such a name ; 
If prophecy be madness ; if things viewed 
By poets in old time, and higher up 
By the first men, earth's first inhabitants, 
May in these tutored days no more be seen 
With undisordered sight." 

Again, poet, like prophet, has " a sense that fits him " to per- 
ceive " objects unseen before.'' 

" Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 
A lasting inspiration, sanctified 
By reason, blest by faith : what we have loved 
Others will love, and we will teach them how." 

Wordsworth was what is known as individual or individual- 
istic in the highest degree. There is not one personality as a 
writer in this century more singularly unique than his. But 
his individuality was not an idiosyncracy ; it was not abnormal, 
or merely subjective. Eather it was normal, and of the highest 
type. We speak of two selves in man, and we do so rightly. 
There is the lower self, finding its gratification in worldly 
interest, commonplace objects, and, it may be, low passion ; the 
everyday self, dwelling in its little world, its microcosm, which 
it mostly values for itself, and which finally encloses it as a 
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bounded prisoner. There is, however, a higher self — unworldly, 
spiritual, reverential, — living under the shadow of the Unseen ; 
keenly alive to all suggestions from the transcendent and super- 
sensible world ; seeing faces looking, as it were, through the veil 
of sense ; living more in this consciousness than in the ordinary 
worldly routine ; prizing it, in fact, as the true life. In most 
people this higher self is but a wavering ideal that comes and 
goes, with only a temporary influence. The characteristic of 
Wordsworth was that this was the highest, strongest, most 
constant power in his life. In this lay his individuality, but as 
such it was a typical individuality, normal in the highest degree ; 
representative, not certainly of what is common among the 
individuals of the race, but representative of what is certainly 
the true type of human life, of what that life ought to seek and 
to be. And if such a man habitually, or even in his frequently- 
recurring best moments, felt and knew a Transcendent Power in 
the world around him, in his own soul, as a divine but very real 
atmosphere of the higher life, we may well suppose that this 
is a catholic element, not a peculiarity of the individual, 
but open to every man who has singleness of vision and 
purity of heart. " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God." 

Wordsworth had a strong feeling regarding intuitions or 
primary truths as a revelation and a strength to man. To these 
book-lore was in his view wholly secondary. This opinion was 
held by him even perhaps to exaggeration. But it is in this 
line that we are to seek what for him at least was the ultimate 
warrant of the faith in the one abiding Transcendent Power 
manifested in all things. And it is something to have the 
testimony of a pure,- unworldly spirit to the consciousness, at 
least, of such a reality, amid the blindness, heedlessness, limited 
and noisy worldly self-content of our own time. 

The Transcendent Power which held Wordsworth through 
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life was not discovered by him, or got through a process of 
dialectical exercise ; it was revealed to him as a Being external 
to himself, which laid its hand upon him absolutely, overpower- 
ingly. The light which shone and the voice which called from 
heaven on Saul of Tarsus were not more distinctly influences 
which unconditionally seized and swayed the apostle than was 
the Power in the outward world which surrounded, revealed 
itself, and made the poet-seer its own, its daily vassal and its 
impassioned voice — 

" Speaking no dream but things oracular." 

On that memorable morning after the night's dance and 
rural festivity, when the dawn rose before him in " memorable 
pomp," he tells us — 

My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me ; bond unkaown to me 
Was given, that T should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit." 

Wordsworth, to sum up what I have said, seems to me to 
stand in two great relations to thought — past and present, to 
medioeval mysticism, and to modern science. 

In the first place, what he felt and taught was not a mere 
mystical intuition of a God or Being apart from the world, lead- 
ing to absorption in His contemplation, love, and worship, but the 
consciousness of the Divine as present in the world of sense, 
speaking through it to the soul, and thus directly regulating the 
life in the present — raising the actual world to the divine, — not 
depreciating it, or leading to its being regarded as worthless, 
something to be despised and crucified. His point of view is 
indeed the highest reach of the reaction of the modern spirit 
against that unhealthy phase of medievalism, not yet extinct 
among us, which regarded the earth and earthly things of what- 
ever sort as vile, to be eradicated and stamped out of human life. 
Wordsworth fused for us the spirit of worship and the spirit of 
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imagination — religion and poetry. He saved us from sub- 
stituting 

" A universe of death 
For that which moves with light and life informed, 
Actual, divine, and true." 

In the second place, we may be disposed to ask in these 
times : Is science the only interpretation of Nature ? does it 
tell us all we can know about it? Science is no doubt an 
interpretation in this way, that the intellect comes to the aid of 
sense, and discovers the relations among things, and the ideas 
which things exemplify. But we must keep in mind that those 
ideas, those relations, are not themselves sensible things, although 
without them these things are to us meaningless. Is it a great 
stretch to ask one to go a little further in the line of unpictur- 
able relations, to rise a little higher above impressions to ideas, 
and to inquire whether the gathered uniformities of science 
are not themselves to be run back to a system ruled by an 
intellectual conception and dependent on transcendental power ? 
This would be to go above or beyond science, but the procedure 
is not unscientific ; it is the simple carrying out of what 
science itself postulates for its own existence, the application 
of those unpicturable, even unverifiable, notions of time and 
space, and cause and end, without which science cannot move 
a step, for whatever is universal in truth is unverifiable in 
our actual experience. What Wordsworth found, what was 
revealed to him as an intuition — not an influence certainly, — 
was the simple correlative of the cosmos, of the ordered system, 
the one ordering power, the Oeo?. His was the science of science, 
the knowledge of knowledge. In this relation one word more. 
Science, in its true essence, has always sought the universal. 
It has sought this by different methods and in different spheres, 
but always the universal; so Plato, so Aristotle. This, at 
least, was their common aim. With them it was the necessary, 

D 
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therefore the universal. Bacon sought the same thing by 
generalisation from particulars. There was still another form 
of interpretation left unapplied. This Wordsworth gave. He 
read the appearances of sense into moral or spiritual truths, 
thus finding in the individual, shifting forms of the sense-world 
ideas fitted to regulate and elevate the higher life of man, 
and so rising above not only sense but individual appearances 
to universal, unchangeable truths. He showed that those 
moral and spiritual lessons are in the outward things, are at 
least the product of the interaction of Nature and mind, are 
true and real meanings, are open and designed for us to learn, 
and that, as the prophet of old revealed new truth, so the seer- 
poet opens even to ordinary vision this constant, this profound, 
this all-hallowing revelation. And thus Poetry came to 
complete Science, to show that in and through phenomena 
there is a community of knowledge between man and God, a 
community of consciousness in " the Eternity of Thought," a 
fellowship even of moral and spiritual feeling. 

There are many ennobling practical lessons and rules of life 
which flow from the theism andgeneral religious system of Words- 
worth. But among these the highest, that which trulyinvolves all 
the others, is the lightening of the "burthen of the mystery" of the 

" Heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world," 

this world which for the understanding of man presents so many 
insoluble problems. It is the yielding 

" That serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things." 
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Wordsworth does not here point to that sublimity of 
character which is found in a dignified and reasoned acceptance of 
the inevitable, yielding even a complacency which enables a man 
to turn to the sunnier side of things and break into song. He 
leads rather to the composure which arises from a faith whose 
reflective and scrutinising eye pierces " the cloud of destiny," 
and is nourished by what it feels is beyond and above it. There 
is all the difference between " putting by " and seeing 
beyond. 

"Faith in life endless, the sustaining thought 
Of human being, Eternity, and God." 

Meanwhile let this be our rule of life : — 

" Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live and act, and serve the future hour ; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.'' 

The President then said : Mr. Ainger will now read us a 
paper on " The Poets who helped to form Wordsworth's Style." 

Mr. Ainger said : — 

All serious students of Wordsworth are well acquainted with 
those Prefaces to the Lyrical Ballads, in which he set forth and 
defended his famous theory of " Poetic Expression." We all 
know how admirable was the reformation he there defended, 
and also how somewhat rash and unguarded was the language 
he used in doing so. His friend Coleridge entered into the 
controversy, and we possess in his Biographia Literaria a criti- 
cism of Wordsworth's theories, perhaps of its kind the most 
searching, complete, and satisfactory in the whole range of critical 
literature. He maintains, as you will doubtless remember, 
that Wordsworth's practice was excellent, but that his defence 
of it was open to grave question. For Wordsworth had 
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asserted that there should be no difference whatever between the 
language of poetry and that of everyday life, and Coleridge set 
himself to show (and I think we may say succeeded in showing) 
that the language of Wordsworth's poetry, even when it was 
simplest and freest from the conventional poetic diction of the 
eighteenth-century versifiers, was still far removed from the 
colloquial English of the humbler classes, which he yet claimed 
to have used without modification. 

No doubt Coleridge was right : Wordsworth in his Apologia 
had attempted to prove too much. His case reminds us of the 
famous advice said to have been given by a judge of long 
experience to one who was a novice on the bench : " Never give 
reasons for your decisions. Your decisions will probably be 
right ; your reasons will probably be wrong." Of course I do 
not make the sweeping assertion that all the reasons Words- 
worth advanced for his usage were wrong. But Coleridge saw, 
and we can see with him, that they prove too 'much. We shall 
admit this if we recall that even of good prose, the best prose of 
literature, it cannot be said that it is identical, or ought to be. 
with the prose of everyday life. When we sit down to write 
an essay or a story, we are bound to exercise a care in the use 
of language, and to introduce a more choice vocabulary than 
when we discuss the last evening's entertainment over the 
breakfast-table of the morning. There is a fine line of 
Boileau's in his Art Poitiquz, which seems to me to put the 
matter in a nut-shell — 

"Le style le moins noble apourtant sa noblesse" 

("The humblest of styles has a nobility which must be 
respected "). In this, as in other spheres of human life and 
conduct, nohlesse oblige. 

It is possible, however, to make too much of Wordsworth's 
statements in defending Ins theory of poetic expression. 
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There is no doubt whatever as to what he meant when he 
denounced that poetic phraseology which for nearly a hundred 
years had cramped and hindered the development of true poetic 
insight in the verse-writers of England. From the time of 
Pope, those who passed for poets in England, with some 
eminent and noteworthy exceptions, had gone on copying, not 
from Nature, but from one another. " It is remarkable," writes 
Wordsworth in one of the Prefaces just referred to, "that, 
excepting the Nocturnal Reverie of Lady Winchilsea, and a 
passage or two in the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of 
the period intervening between the publication of the Paradise 
Lost and the Seasons does not contain a single new image of 
external' nature ; and scarcely presents a familiar one from 
which it can be inferred that the eye of the Poet had been 
steadily fixed upon his object, much less that his feelings had 
urged him to work upon it in the spirit of genuine imagina- 
tion." Well, this assertion perhaps partakes of the exaggeration 
that too often marks Wordsworth's language in speaking of his 
predecessors, but we cannot deny that it is substantially true. 
And the practice thus described — of not looking at Nature with 
their own eyes, but of borrowing the aspects of Nature (or 
what were supposed to be such) from one another — this practice 
was of course at the root of that conventional language, that 
" poetic diction," which by Wordsworth's day had become 
vapid and nauseous beyond bearing. This was inevitable. As 
long as Nature is not watched and noted at first-hand, it is 
clear that the same words, epithets, and phrases will serve over 
and over again to describe her. Just reflect what this "poetic 
diction" really was. Even from men of genuine poetic sensi- 
bility, even from Goldsmith, and Gray, and Thomson, we might 
compile a complete vocabulary or glossary of this poetic 
language. Out of this " poetic diction " we might compile a poetic 
dictionary. Let us recall a few of such stereotyped words and 
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phrases. In the poets I have in mind a girl is a nymph, and her 
lover a swain ; a poet is a bard ; a traveller always a pilgrim ; the 
air in motion is the gale ; a wood is a grove ; birds are songsters 
or the feathered choir; any distant view in the country is 
the landscape ; a country house is a bower ; a person living 
alone always a hermit, and so forth ; and a list of the poetic 
epithets that occur over and over again, such as " odorous," and 
"vernal," and "purling" could be indefinitely extended. This 
was what constituted, in fact, the stock-in-trade, the capital of 
any ingenious wit or " eminent hand " who set up as poet ; and 
the strong family likeness among those writers, under the 
circumstances, is not to be wondered at. Most of the minor 
verse of the eighteenth century consisted in "ringing the 
changes " upon these substantives and adjectives, and many 
others like unto them. And the secret (a very open one) of this 
poetic style is certainly the direct antithesis of Wordsworth's. 
For it lay in not using for poetic purposes the language of every 
day. It lay in not calling a tree a tree, a field a field, a wind 
a wind — in fact, in not calling a spade a spade. 

We may sometimes have wished that Wordsworth had been 
somewhat more explicit, and had told us how and when he first 
made the discovery that the tyranny of long poetic usage must 
be crushed, and poetry emancipated from its fetters. Was he, 
we wonder, first struck by the vague and vapid character of 
the diction of the eighteenth-century poets, or by the vague and 
vapid character of their representations of Nature % The question 
is not of much consequence, for the two vaguenesses and vapid- 
ities are closely allied and mutually involved. As long as men 
do not look at Nature with their own eyes, the old names and 
epithets answer all purposes. But when a poet begins to 
" take Nature for his teacher," he must at once discover that 
the old diction is inadequate. To a man who sees, for instance, 
that a wood has a thousand different aspects under different 
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skies, and at different seasons, and in different moods ; and that 
the breeze of summer never twice breathes in his ear quite the 
same message, it is impossible that he should be content to go 
on labelling these things the " grove " and the " gale," merely 
because his poetical godfathers have gone on doing so for a 
hundred years. To a man who looks on the peasant boy and 
the peasant girl with a true poet's sympathy, and hears in them 
the " still, sad music - of humanity," it is impossible that he 
should not turn with loathing from such empty nomenclature as 
" nymph " and " swain. " It is the first-hand study of man 
and Nature that in itself condemns and destroys that poetical 
diction which Wordsworth found himself constrained to 
abandon. 

Now, who were the poets who had done this, in a measure, 
before Wordsworth, and pointed him out the way? He has 
told us in these Prefaces and elsewhere, and they are worth our 
noting. In a passage I just now quoted he mentions Thomson 
and the Countess of Winchilsea as being eminently distinguished 
for having watched Nature for themselves, and tried to 
reproduce in verse her infinite phases and changes. Of the 
latter of these writers, it is not too much to say that if English 
readers of poetry know anything about her, it is mainly owing 
to Wordsworth having singled her out for honourable mention 
in his Preface. Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea, lived 
between 1660 and 1720 (about), and thus was rather before 
Pope than contemporary with him. She began to write just as 
Dryden died, and before Pope had set the key and the stop for 
so many a wearisome versifier of that century. Mr. Gosse, in his 
Preface to the selection from this writer, in Mr. Humphrey 
Ward's Collection, does not overpraise her when he calls her " a 
poetess of singular originality and excellence." She is not wholly 
free from a diction which was to become later on conventional, but 
her language is in the main as clear and pure as Wordsworth's 
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own, and for the same reason, that her poems show unmistakably 
that she watched Nature for herself. And it was this quality in 
her evidently which attracted the admiration of Wordsworth. 
Her principal poem, mentioned by Wordsworth, A Nocturnal 
Reverie, is an attempt to describe the peculiar features, the 
sights and sounds, of a summer night in the country. The poem 
is in the rhymed decasyllabic couplet, the heroic couplet, which 
Waller and Dryden had already done so much to make the 
favourite metre for descriptive and narrative poetry, and which 
Pope was to do yet more to impose as a yoke upon his 
successors. And it seems to me quite certain that it was the 
recollection of this poem, and the amount of real first-hand 
observation of Nature contained in it, that led Wordsworth to 
write that early poem of his, An Evening Walk, first published 
in 1793. The very title of it suggests comparison with Lady 
Winchilsea's Nocturnal Reverie, and this poem also is in the 
heroic couplet. It might appear strange that Wordsworth, 
already in full reaction against the school of Pope, should yet 
have chosen Pope's peculiar couplet in which to write a poem 
based upon principles so different. I cannot but think that it 
was Lady Winchilsea's example which here determined his 
choice. And there is one special instance of his unconscious 
obligation to Lady Winchilsea which, as far as I have seen, has 
never been pointed out. The Evening Walk was composed by 
Wordsworth between 1787 and 1789 — that is to say, when he 
was a youth of seventeen to nineteen. But still earlier than 
this — in 1786 (as Professor Knight thinks probable) — the 
young Wordsworth had written a shorter but more remarkable 
poem — more characteristic of him in thought, feeling, and 
diction. It is a sonnet, and has for its heading only the 
words, "Written in very early youth." It will be found on 
page 2 of the first volume of Professor Knight's edition, and 
runs as follows : — 
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' ' Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 
The kine are couched upon the dewy grass ; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 
Is cropping audibly his later meal : 
Dark is the ground ; a slumber seems to steal 
O'er vale, and mountain, and the starless sky. 
Now, in this blank of things, a, harmony, 
Home-felt, and home-created, conies to heal 
That grief for which the senses still supply 
Fresh food ; for only then, when memory- 
Is hushed, am I at rest. My Friends ! restrain 
Those busy cares that would allay my pain ; 
Oh ! leave me to myself, nor let me feel 
The officious touch that makes me droop again." 

A remarkable production, in any case, we shall agree, for a 
boy of sixteen ; but remarkable also as showing how essentially 
the boy Wordsworth was father of the man. The purity of the 
diction (a perfect example of his later practice and illustration 
of his protest) and the turn of the phrases, " this blank of 
things," the " officious touch," the " harmony, home-felt and home 
created," are indeed absolute foreshadowings of the Wordsworth 
that was to be. But the one characteristic piece of Nature- 
transcribing that I meant to instance is that in the third and 
fourth lines — 

' ' The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 
Is cropping audibly his later meal." 

"■ Cropping audibly." Every one of us will recall how in the 
absolute calm and stillness of a late summer evening in the 
country, the regular " twitch," " twitch" of a grazing horse is 
one of those few sounds that strike the ear at that season, and 
only at that season, because of the otherwise perfect stillness. 
Nothing could have, been better chosen to emphasise that 
stillness, and bring the scene more graphically before us. And 
it is at least noteworthy that Lady Winchilsea, seventy 
years before, had noted and preserved in verse the same 
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characteristic feature of " night in the fields." In her " Nocturnal 
Reverie" she has it thus — 

" When the loose horse now, as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing through tho adjoining meads, 
Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we fear, 
Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear." 

This is coarsely expressed ; it lacks the transmutation of that 
finer sense and touch which embodied the same observation in 
the lines — 

" The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 
Is cropping audibly his later meal." 

But so close a parallelism can hardly have been accidental. 
Wordsworth had first been struck in reading the poetry of 
Anne Finch with the power, in this instance, of a single and 
most commonplace and unpoetical feature of a summer evening, 
to bring Nature closer to us, and thereby to excite our best and 
happiest emotions of delight in her. Lady Winchilsea had 
helped, as he said Burns had done also, to teach 

"his youth 
How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.'' 

Of the other poet, the author of the Seasons, here chosen by 
Wordsworth as an honourable exception to the " poetic verbiage-" 
mongers of the eighteenth century, less need be said. Thomson 
is by no means free from the use of that vocabulary which 
Wordsworth set himself to dethrone from its bad eminence. 
But Wordsworth had noticed that when Thomson most trusted 
to his own observation, and was most clearly inspired by 
personal contact with Nature, his diction also cleared itself from 
the conventional taint. Wordsworth was an ardent admirer of 
Thomson, and especially of what he calls " that noble poem," 
The Castle of Indolence. We remember how he chose to write 
one poem in imitation of it — the lines " written in a copy of 
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The Castle of Indolence," when he describes Coleridge and Tom 
Poole. We remember how, moved by Collins' Elegy on the 
Death of Thomson, he in turn was led to write his exquisite 
lines on Collins, " composed upon the Thames near Eichmond." 
Wordsworth's general debt to Thomson he has himself 
acknowledged ; and unlike as the two poets are in outward garb, 
and little as the author of the Seasons may now be read, we can 
understand how much of value and of encouragement Wordsworth 
found in that lover of Nature who preceded him. There is a 
noble stanza in The Castle of Indolence, which may not much 
remind us in phraseology of Wordsworth, but which might 
almost serve as a motto for Wordsworth's collective works : — 

" I care not, Fortune, what you me deny : 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace, 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve : 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave ; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave." 

There is one slight but not insignificant proof of Words- 
worth's careful reading and unconscious remembrance of 
Thomson to be found in his well-known Poet's Epitaph. 
Every one here could repeat that bewitching stanza — 

"But who is He, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown ? 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their owu. " 

I must confess to having known Wordsworth's poetry inti- 
mately before I knew Thomson's equally well, and in those days 
I often wondered who was the individual in " russet brown," 
and where Wordsworth had met him. One ingenious critic, 
apparently sharing my then ignorance, has suggested that 
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Wordsworth had Charles Lamb in mind, because of the old 
snuff-coloured suit which Elia once wore, and which his friends 
knew so well. But Wordsworth could not have been familiar 
with the old snuff-coloured suit so early as 1799, when the 
poem was written. No. Wordsworth had first met the 
modest singer, and no doubt forgotten the introduction to him, 
in Thomson's Castle of Indolence, where he thus appears — 

' ' He came, the bard, a little Druid wight 
Of withered aspect; but his eye was keen, 
With sweetness mixed. In russet brown bedight, 
As is his sister of the copses green, 
He crept along, unpromising of mien." 

In "russet broivn." It is the very phrase, and was suggested 
to Thomson, as he all but admits, by the parallel of the sister 
warbler of the copses green, — of course that is to say, the 
nightingale. It is not unamusing that Philomel was the real 
prompter of the epithet, and not Charles Lamb. 

Too much, perhaps, has been made of Wordsworth's un- 
indebtedness to books, and his obligations to Nature alone. 
We all know the charming story of the visitor who asked to see 
the Poet's study at Eydal Mount, and the old servant's reply, 
" This is where master keeps his books, but he studies in the 
fields." The answer was as true as it was witty. But not the 
less was the Poet under great and definite obligations to books. 
He himself, at least, never ignored it. Books are " a substantial 
good," he said, and most surely they had been to him " a 
substantial good." Burns (at least when writing in his own 
matchless dialect, for when he chose literary English as his 
model, he too often fell into the worst conventionalisms of 
poetic diction), Thomson, Lady Winchilsea, — these and a few 
more had taught Wordsworth that when Nature was closely 
loved and brooded over, she never betrayed her worshippers 
in this matter of style. Above all, from the ballad-writers; 
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from Hamilton and the Yarrow poems; from Logan with his 

Ode to the Cuckoo — 

" Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year" ; 

from the touching simplicity of the Children in the Wood, the 

new-fc 

away- 



new-felt charm of which Johnson had in vain striven to laugh 



" These pretty Babes, with hand in hand, 
Went wandering up and down ; 
But never more they saw the man 
Approaching from the town " ; 

from these, and such as these, Wordsworth formed his own 

noble and matchless English. He was a student, and a close 

student, of other men's style. But in spite of certain Miltonic 

echos in portions of his blank verse, he cannot be called the 

disciple, even when starting on his course, of any one English 

poet. Rather he had watched what the qualities of mind and 

soul were which had kept style pure, and had set himself to 

copy these. 

We part to-day. I have no claim or right to speak a farewell, 

but I should like to end this paper with the concluding lines of 

Hartley Coleridge's sonnet to Wordsworth, which speaks of the 

strong tie that should exist among all true Wordsworthians, and 

which this Society, we may modestly hope, has done nothing at 

least to weaken — 

" Oh, what must be 
Thy glory here, and what the huge reward 
In that blest region of thy poesy ? 
For long as man exists, immortal Bard, 
Friends, husbands, wives, in sadness or in glee, 
Shall love each other more for loving thee." 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere said : — 

I deem it a great honour that I have been intrusted with 
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the pleasant task of offering the thanks of this Meeting to 
its honourable President. All who heard it will feel how 
admirable his address was. He stated in its earlier part how 
indebted he considered himself to the genius of Wordsworth, 
and the lasting benefit he had derived from it in his youth. I 
can only say that now, when he is no longer a youth, I think 
he has made an ample return for the obligation. Last year the 
Wordsworth Society was presided over by a poet who was an 
old friend of mine, Lord Houghton. I think it is not less 
appropriate that this Meeting, which is our last, should be pre- 
sided over by such a statesman as Lord Selborne. Words- 
worth's poetry is that of philosophic thought ; and amongst 
other subjects of philosophic thought profoundly interesting he 
has left behind him many passages indicating that political 
philosophy was more studied by him than by the poets generally. 
He has written several sonnets on what he considered to be 
the characteristics of the true statesman. There is one in which 
he considers the position of England at the time of the con- 
templated French invasion. He says — 

" We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear. 
And honour which they cannot understand." 

In another sonnet he speaks of the true statesman in these 

words : — 

" Blest Statesman lie, whose mind's unselfish will 
Leaves him at ease among great thoughts." 

I believe he would have rejoiced in the thought that any 
meeting at which his poetry was considered should be presided 
over by a statesman, whose whole career has been marked by 
consistency as well as by justice. Wordsworth was eminently 
a patriot, as well as a statesman. There is a sonnet in his 
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Memorials of a Tour in Italy which illustrates this. At Florence 
he was shown a seat on which Dante sat day by. day watching 
the Cathedral while it was being built. Wordsworth regarded 
it for some time, full of awe, as if he had no right to stand 
thus close, as it were, to a poet he regarded as so much greater 
than himself. But Dante was a patriot as well as a poet. 
At last exclaiming, " Whatever I may be as a poet, I am not 
less truly than he was, a patriot," Wordsworth sat down on 
that seat, and 

"For a moment filled that vacant throne." 
Our President must allow me to say that the address he 
delivered this day*seemed to me the most cordial, the most 
discerning, and, for that reason, the most satisfactory praise 
of Wordsworth which I have ever heard expressed. He 
does not, however, stand alone in holding those opinions. 
A great poet, Sir Henry Taylor, long since told me that he 
believed Wordsworth to be, not merely the greatest of modern 
English poets, but distinctly, without any exception, the greatest 
English poet since Shakespeare. The same belief I have heard 
expressed by my father, both a poet and an admirable critic. 
I consider Wordsworth to be a greater poet than Milton. I do 
not say he often soars so high. I do not say that his diction is 
as lofty, or his style as majestic and solid ; but he had a greater 
range of thought, and a vaster sphere of human sympathy than 
any other poet, except Shakespeare. Shakespeare alone can be 
compared with Wordsworth in Poetry's humanities. Shake- 
speare is the greatest of all humanists. Wordsworth, of English 
poets, is the next greatest master of the human heart, and the 
man who most profoundly sympathises with human nature both 
in its joys and sorrows. He was also pre-eminently the poet 
of material Nature. Frederick Faber was a friend of mine, and 
a friend of Lord Selborne's. I was once on a visit to Words- 
worth (to have slept under his roof I regard as the greatest 
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honour of my life), and we had a conversation about the 
different modern poets who had in late years described Nature. 
He expressed a low opinion as to their success in description. 
He took down several volumes, and he said, " Here is a 

descriptive passage by -. It is exceedingly able writing, 

but it is not Nature. It is undoubtedly clever, but it is the 
writing of a person who vainly endeavours to blend together as 
much as he sees, whether congruous or incongruous, into a 
single picture. This is the way in which he did his work. 
He used to go out with a pencil and a tablet, and note what 
struck him, thus : ' an old tower,' ' a dashing stream,' ' a green 
slope,' and make a picture out of it." Then, turning to me, 
the old Poet added, with flashing eye, " But Nature does not 
allow an inventory to be made of her charms ! He should 
have left his pencil behind, and gone forth in a meditative 
spirit ; and, on a later day, he should have embodied in verse 
not all he had noted but what he best remembered of the scene ; 
and he would have then presented us with its soul, and not 
with the mere visual aspects of it. . . . With the exception 
of myself," he said, " I do not think I ever met a man who 
realised the inner meanings of Nature." In this there was 
nothing of vanity, for he suddenly added, " I should make one 
exception : there was one man — Frederick Faber — he not 
only had as good an eye for Nature as I had, but a better one 
— a much better. He used to walk with me on the mountains ; 
. and I was very much surprised at finding that, with all my great 
and manifold experience of them, he was constantly detecting 
certain characteristic effects which I had never perceived. He 
had a better eye for Nature than I have." 

You will all agree with what we heard from our noble 
President, and also from the gentleman who spoke on the 
theism of Wordsworth, that the charge of Pantheism some- 
times brought against his poetry is a wholly mistaken one. 
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On this subject he had no confession to make of any change of 
opinions. Eespecting it he once said to me : " When I was a 
young man, I was very much occupied with several other subjects 
of thought, philosophical, political, etc. It was then that my 
imagination worked out for itself the channel along which it 
afterwards flowed. In my later life I became more and more 
impressed by the dignity and importance of Eeligious Truth ; 
but my poetic habit had already been formed. Moreover, I 
thought it would be presumptuous in me to assume the office 
of a religious teacher, or often to write on that subject." 
There is one particular poem to which I should like to refer the 
reader because it illustrates, not only the theistic, but the 
definitely Christian character of some of his most characteristic 
and beautiful poetry. His poem, The Primrose of the Rock, con- 
sists of two parts. The first part is a highly imaginative 
illustration of Wordsworth's philosophic genius in his dealings 
with Nature and with man ; the second part is as emphatic on 
the subject of "Redeeming Love," that is, of Christianity, which 
in one of his later poems he has called " the lord and mighty 
paramount of Truths." Some persons have misunderstood 
Wordsworth in part, from the sense in which he commonly 
uses the word " Nature." They object that he magnifies Nature 
to such a degree that he seems to set aside the supernatural as 
unimportant. That is never his meaning. A line taken from 
one of his later poems illustrates his deepest convictions on that 
subject. He says — 

" By Grace Divine, 
Not otherwise, Nature, we are thine." 

The Poet is not at war with the theologians as regards Grace 
and Nature. Wordsworth here affirms distinctly that it is 
only by " grace divine " that we, in any adequate sense, belong 
to Nature. This is all-important. The Nature, which he sings 
and celebrates is thus not a Nature contrasted with Grace; 

E 
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it is an ideal, if not an unfallen, Nature, the Nature to which 
we ought to belong ; but to belong to which is only possible 
to fallen beings by the aid of Divine grace. 

I believe, as I have already said, that Wordsworth is the 
greatest English poet, with the solitary exception of Shake- 
speare. I may seem to utter a paradox when I say that I 
think he is also, on the whole, more in harmony with Shake- 
speare than is any other English poet. They are, on the surface, 
obviously and eminently unlike. Shakespeare is the most self- 
forgetting of all poets ; Wordsworth the least. The former 
is the most dramatic of dramatists ; the latter could not, except 
in short pieces, such as The Brothers, adequately express him- 
self in the dramatic form. But the great lyric, idyllic, and 
philosophic poet resembles Shakespeare more than any other 
poet in that which is the soul of all poetry — in his poetic 
reverence for humanity, and his imaginative appreciation of the 
connection between humanity and the moral and spiritual sense 
in man; although, being singularly destitute of many special 
dramatic aptitudes, though not of the dramatic faculty itself, his 
genius was fortunately compelled to select for its expression a 
poetic method (for Poetry, like Science, has its different methods) 
almost the opposite of Shakespeare's. 

Professor Knight: — 

There are other papers, which were prepared for this meeting 
of the Society, and would have been read had time permitted, but 
they will be published in the Transactions. We cannot separate, 
however, without tendering our cordial thanks to the Dean of 
Westminster for his kindness in granting us the use of this 
historic room for the final meeting of our Society. 

Eev. H. D. Eawnsley : — 

I am sure you will not desire to separate without tendering 
your thanks to our indefatigable Secretary. Without Professor 
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Knight's kindness and generosity, it would have been 
impossible to have the delightful Meetings we have had, 
and the interest awakened by them. None of us would 
like to leave this room without remembering very kindly 
and graciously Professor Knight for all he has done for us. 
We also owe a great debt of gratitude to our indefatigable 
Treasurer, who has had to deal with an awkward squad of 
non-subscribers. 

Votes of thanks to the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the 
Dean of Westminster having been carried with cordial 
unanimity, the Chairman said : — 

I have only to thank you for the way in which you have 
received the kind words which Mr. De Vere said about myself, 
and to say that it has given me great pleasure to be here. 
I believe it is also my duty formally to declare the Society 
closed. I am not sure that this is not a very wise thing; 
because it is much better that the Society, having met for 
several years, and helped to increase the interest in Words- 
worth, and to stimulate such good work as Professor Knight 
has done for it — it is much better that the Society should 
now end, when there is a perfect reality about it, than that 
anything connected with Wordsworth should degenerate into 
a mere name. Repeating the thanks of this meeting to those 
who have so well served the Society, I now declare the Society 
dissolved. 

The Dean of Westminster : — 

I need hardly say, my Lord, with what pleasure I put this 
room at the service of the Wordsworth Society. Might I 
revive one juvenile reminiscence 1 The first piece of Words- 
worth I ever read was the Poet's Epitaph. That was before I 
knew whose it was. I was heard reciting this. A gentleman 
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sent me a critique in the Edinburgh Review on Wordsworth, 
of a most ferocious character, on the very poems where he 
rises to the very highest water-mark of genius. I became 
from that moment a confirmed Wordsworthian ; and one of 
the greatest pleasures I remember in my youth was having a 
walk from Ambleside to Grasmere with Frederick Faber. 
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[The following paper by Mr. Rawnsley was prepared for the 
last Meeting of the Society, but was not read for want of time. 
The Society will be glad to see it in print. — Ed.] 

THE HUMANITY OF WORDSWORTH. 

MR. RUSSELL LOWELL at the Fifth Annual Meeting 
of this Society, in his very interesting and instructive 
address, said — 

"In his (that is, Wordsworth's) noblest utterances, man is 
absent, except as the antithesis that gives a sharper emphasis 
to Nature. 

" The greatest poets, I think, have found men more inter- 
esting than Nature. . . . With Wordsworth the personages are 
apt to be lost in the landscape, or kept waiting idly while the 
poet muses on its deeper suggestions." 

In the Preface to the edition of the Select Poems of Words- 
worth, Mr. Matthew Arnold writes : — 

" The greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful 
application of ideas to life. Wordsworth deals with life, and 
his greatness lies in his dealing with it so powerfully." 

There would at first sight seem contradictions here. Yet 
these men are masters of literary insight. 

If Wordsworth's poetic greatness lies indeed in his power of 
dealing with human life, we shall expect him to give man his 
proper place in the landscape, and from his noblest utterances 
man will not be absent. 

As we read Wordsworth, the truth is forced upon us which 
Mr. Russell Lowell observed, that man in action is not to the 
forefront ; but for all that, the mind of man is seen to move 
through the picture like wind in a tree. 
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If man is not the principal object, it is rather, not because he 
is absent, but because he is so omnipresent, so ubiquitous 
throughout ; the sky, the earth, the flowers, the streams, yea, 
every common thing, even as they are apparelled in celestial 
delight, think man's thoughts and put on man's apparel. We 
hear from all and through all 

' ' The still, sad music of humanity, 
Now harsh, now grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue." 

I think there can be little question that the picture chiefly 

interests us because we find there is so much more of man than 

we had first supposed existent in the so-called mute insensate 

things that are portrayed. 

" The nurse, 
The guide, and guardian of our heart, and soul 
Of all our moral being," 



is human. 



" The presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts " 



may dwell in " the light of setting suns," but is also found to be 
in " the mind of man ; " and Wordsworth's pictures are chiefly 
powerful in effect because this human presence moves and has 
its being throughout the range of his poetic canvas. 

Is it not possible that we are not just in our estimate of the 
poets, if we separate them from Nature in the way we do, and 
speak of this one as dealing with Nature, and finding it more 
interesting than man, whilst the greatest poets find man more 
interesting than Nature, signifying of course that this one is 
therefore not of the greatest 1 

As a young man, Wordsworth tells us, the sounding cataract 
haunted him like a passion, and Ruskin, in his Preterita, vol. i. 
ch. xii. p. 402, speaks of the passion for Nature he felt as a boy 
of eighteen : — 
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" Wordsworth's ' haunted me.like a passion ' is no description 
of it, for it is not like, but it is, a passion. The point is to 
define how it differs from other passions, — what sort of human, 
pre-eminently human feeling it is, that loves a stone for a 
stone's sake ; a monkey loves a monkey for a monkey's sake, 
and a nut for the kernel's sake. I took stones for bread, but 
not certainly at the devil's bidding." 

There is food for reflection here. 

Is it not probable that there is in the human heart something 

that, with truest human passion, finds only rest to itself in its 

passionate love of the natural world 

" Whose healing charities that soothe and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers " ? 

Take such passages as — 

' ' Love, now an universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to man, from man to earth, 
It is the hour of feeling,'' 
and 

" One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can." 

These are guarantees to us that at any rate in "Wordsworth's 

mind there was and is 

" A secret spirit of humanity, 
Which 'mid the calm oblivious tendencies 
Of Nature, 'mid her plants, and weeds, and flowers 
And silent overgrowings, still survives." 

Even if Wordsworth had been a dramatist or a mental analyst 
he would never have so broken the harmonious blending of man 
and the mind of man with the world of Nature in which he 
found him ; would never have brought man, as man alone, to 
the foreground, and so concentred our eyes upon him, as to run 
even the least risk of our saying that he was one of the greatest 
poets, inasmuch as he found man more interesting than Nature. 
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Wordsworth could not think of man apart from Nature ; he 
could not see man walk through a world of primroses, and 
have no connection with them. In his mind the whole creation 
groaned and travailed together. Hence his love of Nature, as 
filled with humanity, and filling it again, while it did not sub- 
ordinate man, checked him, lest, by giving man too exclusive 
possession of the foreground, he should seem to have forgotten 
Nature. 

He could not look at man apart from the natural surround- 
ings which went to make man, and to explain man, and to con- 
verse with him. Herein lay the difference of view which he 
seems to have taken from Ruskin's view of man. 

Euskin tells us in his Prmterita : " I was absolutely interested 
in men and men's ways, as I was interested in marmots and 
chamois, and tomtits and trout ; . . . happier if they needed no 
help of mine. This was the essential love of Nature in me." 

Wordsworth could not stand and look at men, as animals 
apart from himself, and separate from the inorganic natures to 
which were transferred his own enjoyment. He was not happier 
if they needed no help from him ; he would speak with man on 
equal terms with that living community in which he found man 
to be a unit, and the interpreter of a natural language of joy and 
peace in widest commonalty spread. 

It was his business to set man and Nature on speaking terms. 
He would chance being taunted as a pedagogue, if, in his zeal 
as lesson-giver in the marvellous harmony, he should seem to 
have lost the sense of due proportion of human and natural 
interests. 

"A great poet," wrote Wordsworth, "ought to a certain 
degree to rectify men's feelings ; to give them new compositions 
of feeling, to make their feelings more sane, more pure and 
permanent — in short, more consonant to Nature, that is, the 
eternal Nature of the great moving spirit of things." 
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Wordsworth left, it is true, the towns for the country-side, but 
it was not till he had learned that the 

" Fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow, barricaded evermore 
Within the walls of cities," 

could with 

" Its deep distress still humanise the soul," 

and that the hardness and fierceness of city life tended to make 

one 

" Love the living beings by one's own fireside 
With . . . strong devotion." 

When on that sunny September morning he passed over 
Westminster Bridge, and saw 

" Silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky," 

he could yet only look upon the scene as impersonating 

human rest ; 

" Dear God, the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still." 

And if driven "to the huts where poor men lie," because he was 
in quest of reality, he sought the hills and dales of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland ; he did not go till he had learned 

" That the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream at distance from the kind, 
Is to be pitied." 

We wrong Wordsworth if we think of him as unaffectionate 

or as unsociable, and therefore likely to be tempted to leave 

men out of the foreground of his picture ; and 

" Many love me ; but by none 
Am I enough beloved " 

is autobiographical. 

" Verra 'raonstrable along o' his own family, ter'ble fond o' 
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his own ba'ms, quite a family man was Wordsworth," is the 
peasant's verdict to-day of the man 

" Who loved as Nature loves the humble poor." 

And it is quite curious to notice how he who left the cities, left 
also the mountain tops, the solitary heights, the houseless 
woods, because man was absent therefrom — 

" To travel near the tribes of men." 

" Niver no mountaineer, a girt man for t' daales," it was his 
delight, though he was naturally 

" Shy and retired as mountain dew," 

to enter into the gentle peasant life of genial valleys. 

Of the village children it may be said, " he almost received 
their heart into his own." Wood-cutter, wall-builder, shepherd, 
pedlar, country carrier, village schoolmaster, fellside huntsman, 
roadside beggar, — into these lives Wordsworth entered with 
manly and generous regard. 

But, separate from their surroundings, these men were not 
intelligible, and could not be presented to view ; they were the 
product in part of their environment. He could not describe 
them apart from the natural harmony of cloud and sun, and 
flower and rock, and torrent and wood wherein he found them. 
These things were bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. 

" The melody of birds, 
And all the sweetness of a common dawn " 

slid into the soul " of the labourer going forth into the fields," 
and man and Nature could not be dissociate. If Wordsworth 
ever attempted to dissociate them, the result was bald and 
barren: witness that poem, The Happy Warrior. Even the 
noble Ode to Duty loses a certain charm by reason of this 
separation of man from his environment. 

Once let us grasp the vitally close connection in which man 
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stood to Nature in Wordsworth's mind, and we run no risk of 
misreading that passage in Michael — 

" Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved ; — not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode." 

It was these fields and hills which had largely led the Poet 

on 

"To feel for passions that were not his own, and think 
On man, the heart of man, and human life." 

And what they had done for him he knew they could do and 
were doing for the shepherds of the valleys. 

" Nature," says Emerson, " is loved as the city of God, 
because there is no citizen. The sunset wants men, and the 
beauty of Nature must always seem unreal and mocking until 
the landscape has human figures that are as good as itself. If 
there were good men, there would never be this rapture in 
Nature ; if the king is in his palace, nobody looks at the walls/' 

Wordsworth went in search of the king, and found him 
among the princes of the people, in the glorious surrounding of 
hills and vales and mountain scenery ; found good men, true of 
heart, strong of affection, and of simple goodness, inseparably 
connected with their inheritance of rock and cloud, of sunshine 
after rain, of torrent murmurs, and fern-clad stretches of silence. 
And to his glory be it said, he did not allow his rapturous 
interest in Nature to fade, or become secondary, because he had 
found good men ; the king was in his palace, but he could look 
also upon the walls. 

He loved Nature as the city of God, because he found therein 
citizens kept heavenly by the very walls of the city round about 
them. The walls of cities built by men might destroy the soul 
by tending to falseness in society and artificiality ; the mountain 
walls God had built, quickened and kept alive the men that 
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moved within them, with a real life, by reason of their very 

naturalness, — 

" Men unto whom sufficient for the day, 
And minds not stinted nor untilled were given ; 
Sound, healthy children of the God of heaven, 
As cheerful as the rising sun in May." 

But it was impossible for Wordsworth to portray these men 
without their close accompaniment of natural foreground. 

And if we will not employ our time to advantage as we read, 
and enter into communion with the natural objects represented 
on equal terms around man and about him, we and the person- 
ages portrayed alike must be kept waiting idly while the poet 
muses for us, who will not muse for ourselves, on the deeper 
suggestions of the picture. 

" Arma virumque cano." Arms first, men afterwards, sang 
the wizard Mantuan ; but " with meditations passionate from 
deep recesses in man's heart " did the wizard of the English 
Lakes sing " on Man, and Nature, and on Human Life ; " " the 
mind of man " was " the main haunt and region of his song." 

Stepping Westward, The Highland Girl, Yarrow Visited, The 
Leech-Gatherer, Michael, The Cumberland Beggar, Ruth, Margaret, 
Lines written at the Foot of Brotherwater, Lines written in Early 
Spring, The Ode on Intimations of Immortality are instances of 
the way in which the Human Presence is prevailing. 

How empty, desolate, and colourless Nature without Human 

Life present, becomes to the Poet, we gather from the conclusion of 

" Three years she grew in sun and shower." 

The light goes out of the heather when Lucy dies. 

" She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be." 

For passionate expression of joy in Human Companionship 
look at his address to his sister Dorothy in Tintern Abbey. In 
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that poem, but for the presence of his sister, and the hints of 
man's existence — the farm, the garden, the cot, and the 
gipsies' wreath of camp-fire smoke in the houseless woods — the 
valley of the Wye would have lost its chiefest charm. 

Consider the Poet's sympathy and intimate knowledge of 
Babyhood, in his Address to his Daughter Dora, the story of 
Luke's infancy, as told by Michael, and the Complaint of the 
Forsaken Indian Woman ; his sympathy with Childhood, as 
instanced in Michael. We learn as we read this poem that 

"Our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun " ; 

his joy in Boyhood's pleasures, as instanced by his descriptions 
of nutting, skating, owl-mimicry, woodcock-springing in the 
Prelude. 

His love for Girlhood comes out in The two April Mornings, 
Lucy Gray, We are Seven. The quite noticeable eyes, hair, and 
regular features of the village girls to-day in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland — how they appealed to the poet ! 

" Their eyes were fair and very fair, 
Their beauty made me glad." 

Who has described pure Womanhood, at its varied stages of 
growth, in nobler wise than Wordsworth, in the lines, " She was a 
phantom of delight " 1 and gentle, loving, quiet, peaceful wifehood 
in peasant's estate, better than by the picture of Margaret? 
That Wordsworth had sympathy with the passions that build 
or destroy, and honour for physical beauty and its spur to love 
and death, is patent from Ruth, from The Highland Girl, and 
from such a poem as " Strange fits of passion have I known." 

That he could justly make allowance for the flaws in our 
frail earthenware that sometimes let " those scarcely less than 
sacred passions " run to waste may be seen from his Laodamia 
and Thoughts by the Banks of Nifh. 
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The sorrows of the sorrowing poor — and these out of all pro- 
portion to their deserts, — how truly Wordsworth enters into 
them ! Alice, Fell, Ruth, Simon Lee, The Affliction of Margaret, 
Michael, — do not these bring man and sorrow hand in hand to 
the foreground ? But side by side seem ever set as anodyne, 
" the little unremembered acts '' of constant kindness, the fact 
of the deep longing of the poor to be kind to such as needed 
kindness, for this single cause, that we have all of us one 
human heart. 

But if Wordsworth was man enough to find his kindred with 
a world " where want and sorrow were," he could also in very 
human wise find it in a world of men where simple joy was 
overflowing, like a spring after rain. 

Read the Stanzas written in my pocket copy of Thomson's Castle 
of Indolence, or those To a young Lady reproached for talcing 
long walks in the Country, or Stray Pleasures, the Sonnet on 
Rushbearing, and the Introduction to the Duddon Sonnets, or The 
Childless Father. 

No one but he who has breasted the slope — 

"When the hare has just started from Hamilton's grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds," 

could have written of old Simon Lee — 

"And often ere the chase was done 
He reeled and was stone blind." 

In these and many other poems may be seen how human 
sorrow and human joy appealed to Wordsworth ; and he who 
knew where true joy was to be found, knew it was only possible 
to express the image of a better time, by painting Man and 
Nature the mutual makers and sharers of it, "in the very 
world which is the world of all of us, the place where in the 
end, we find our happiness, or not at all." 
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Note by Mr. Kawnsley. 

At the conclusion of the Wordsworth Society's Meeting on 
July 7, 1886, some Members remained behind, in response to 
a general invitation, and a discussion took place as to what 
should be done to preserve the Rock of Names on the banks of 
Thirlmere, about to be submerged by the Manchester Water- 
works. The general feeling was that, if it were removed at all, 
the rock should be transferred to a museum, and placed under 
cover ; that in any case a memorial of the fact of the rock's 
existence should be placed by the side of the new road that 
will run above the present one when the water-works are 
complete ; and if possible a squeeze taken of the original 
" graphiti " on the stone prior to its submersion. The Eev. 
H. D. Eawnsley undertook to ascertain the cost of the probable 
removal of the rock, or such part of it as contained the names. 

Those who were present then had Mr. Eawnsley's proposal of 
a Memorial Building to the greater poets associated with the 
English Lakes — Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth — laid before 
them, such a building to be a kind of Valhalla for their works 
and portraits, busts, and any MSS. and objects of interest that 
belonged to them, and to be placed in Keswick, as being the 
home of Southey and Coleridge, and in the county which gave 
Wordsworth his birth. 

Mr. Eawnsley said that the scheme he wished to submit 
was an extension of Professor Knight's plan of a Memorial 
Cottage to one of the Lake Poets, with the addition of a por- 
trait gallery and library ; that he had been struck with the absence 
of any portraits of these poets accessible to the public in the 
land that was identified with their life and work, and had 
felt that there should be some facility given to students of the 
poets to read their poems, and the commentaries upon them, 
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in the land which gave so many of them birth. A local habitat 
might serve a useful purpose by making it possible for objects 
of interest in connection with the poems to be collected in the 
locality identified with the poets. 

He believed that if a Memorial Room, with a good library of 
the poets' works, and portrait gallery of the poets, existed at 
Keswick, or elsewhere in the Lake District, there were few 
students who would not at some time or other in their lives 
make a pilgrimage to such a shrine, and gladly avail them- 
selves of the help such a room might give. Already a few 
gifts had been promised. He estimated the cost of such a room 
at from £1000 to £1500. Friends and relations of the poets 
might be unwilling to part with original portraits, but replicas 
of the best would perhaps be obtainable; the same might be 
said of the busts. 

After some discussion it was agreed that a Committee be 
formed for collecting and preserving memorials of the Lake 
Poets in a suitable building at Keswick. 

Professor Veitch, Professor Knight, R. A. Potts, Esq., Harry 
Goodwin, Esq., H. Rix, Esq., Mrs. H. Goodwin, Mrs. H. D. 
Rawnsley, Mrs. Kemp Welch, Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, with power 
to add to their number, consented to act on such a Committee ; 
Mr. Rawnsley, Secretary. 



LETTEKS 

FEOM WORDSWORTH, HIS WIFE, AND SISTER 

TO 

HENRY ORABB ROBINSON, 

AND OTHERS. 



[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crarb Robinson.] 

Gkasmere, near Kendal, 
November 6, 1810. 
My dear Sir, 

I am very proud of a commission which my 
Brother has given me, as it affords me an opportunity of 
expressing the pleasure with which I think of you, and of our 
long journey side by side in the pleasant sunshine, our splendid 
entrance into the great city, and our rambles together in the 
crowded streets. I assure you I am not ungrateful for even 
the least of your kind attentions, and shall be happy in return 
to be your guide amongst these mountains, where, if you bring 
a mind free from care, I can promise you rich store of noble 
enjoyments. My Brother and Sister too, will be exceedingly 
happy to see you ; and if you tell him Stories from Spain of 
enthusiasm, patriotism, and detestation of the Usurper, my 
Brother will be a ready listener, and in presence of these grand 
Works of Nature you may feed each other's lofty hopes. We 
are waiting with the utmost anxiety for the Issue of that 
Battle which you arranged so nicely by Charles Lamb's fireside. 
My Brother goes to seek the Newspapers whenever it is possible 
to get a sight of one, and he is almost out of patience that the 
tidings are delayed so long. 

We had this morning a letter from Mrs. Montagu with 
alarming accounts of the state of the King's health. We are 
loyal subjects, wishing him a long life, and, if he die at this 
time, shall sincerely grieve for his death. No doubt you have 
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heard that our Friend Coleridge accompanied the Montagus to 
London, and possibly you may even have seen him. They and 
I were travelling at the same time, but we took different 
Eoads, otherwise we might have had a mortifying glimpse of 
each other's faces, or a three minutes Talk at some Inn ; for on 
your side of Manchester the people are never more than three 
minutes in changing horses for the mail. I am much afraid 
that Miss Lamb is very poorly. I have had a letter from 
Charles written in miserably bad spirits. I had thoughtlessly 
(and you cannot imagine how bitterly I reproach myself for it), 
I had thoughtlessly requested her to execute some commissions 
for me, and her Brother writes to beg that I will hold her 
excused from every office of that sort at present, she being 
utterly unable to support herself under any fatigue either of 
Body or mind. Why had not I the sense to perceive this 
truth in its full extent ? I have caused them great pain by 
forcing them to a refusal, and myself many inward pangs. I 
feel as if I ought to have perceived that every thing out of the 
common course of her own daily life caused excitement and 
agitation equally injurious to her. Charles speaks of the 
necessity of absolute quiet, and at the same time of being 
sometimes obliged to have company that they would be better 
without. Surely in such a case as theirs it would be right to 
select whom they will admit, admit those only when they are 
likely to be bettered by society, and to exclude all others ! 
They have not one true Friend who would not take it the more 
kindly of them to be so treated. 

Pray, as you most likely see Charles at least from time to 
time, tell me how they are going on. There is nobody in the 
world out of our own house for whom I am more deeply 
interested. You will, I know, be happy to hear that our little 
ones are all going on well ; the little delicate Catherine, the 
only one for whom we had any serious alarm, gains ground 
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daily, yet it will be long before she can be, or have the 
appearance of, a stout Child. There was great joy in the house 
at my return, which each showed in a different way. They 
are sweet wild creatures, and I think you would love them all. 
John is thoughtful with his wildness; Dorothy alive, active, 
and quick ; Thomas innocent and simple as a new-born Babe. 
John had no feeling but of bursting joy when he saw me. 
Dorothy's first question was, " Where is my Doll 1 " We had 
delightful weather when I first got home, but on the fourth 
morning Dorothy roused me from my sleep with " It is time to 
get up, Aunt, it is a Uasty morning, it does blast so !" and the 
next morning, not more encouraging to me, she says, "It is 
a haily morning, it hails so hard ! " You must know our house 
stands on a hill exposed to all hails and blasts, and the cold 
seemed to cut me through and through. I did really think 
with the good people of Bury, who used to try to persuade me 
that we must be starved to death in the North among these 
mountains, that it really would be so in my case, and that 
Grasmere was colder than any place in the world, — but it is 
time to deliver my Brother's message. Can you procure any 
Spanish, Portuguese, or French papers for Mr. Southey ] He 
writes the historical part of the Edinburgh Annual Register, and 
they would be of great use to him. Pray let us know if you 
can, and how they may be sent, and upon what terms. My 
Brother begs to be most kindly remembered to you. Pray 
make my respectful compliments to Mrs. Collier, and believe 
me, my dear Sir, your affectionate Friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Eydale Mount, near Ambleside, 
August 2, 181G. 

My dear Sir, 

It gave me much pleasure to see your Friend 
Mr. Cargill, though I am sorry to say that his looks 
and appearance were so much altered by delicate, not to say 
bad health, that I did not at first recollect him. In fact he 
had found himself so far untuned on his arrival at Kendal as 
to deem it advisable to halt there for two days; and in 
consequence of this consumption of his time he could only 
spare one day for this neighbourhood, being anxious to reach 
Edinburgh as quickly as possible. I need not say that I found 
his manners and conversation answer the promises of your 
introductory letter, and that I parted from him with regret, 
which was not a little increased by an impression upon my 
mind that rest would have been a better thing for him than 
Edinburgh bustle, or a fatiguing and harassing journey among 
the bad and widely-parted Inns of the Highlands. 

The hope of seeing you here is very grateful to me; and 
upon a supposition that you propose to take some pains in 
seeing the Country, I will proceed to give you directions for 
doing it to the best advantage. London, Manchester, Lancaster 
(the Castle is extremely well worth your notice) ; at this Town, 
instead of proceeding by the Coach to Kendal, inquire about 
the best mode of crossing the sands to Ulverstone ; a coach 
used to go, but whether it runs now or not I cannot say. Of 
course you must take care to cross these sands at a proper time, 
or you will run a risk of being drowned, a Catastrophe to which 
I would not willingly be instrumental. At Ulverstone you 
will be within seven or eight miles of the celebrated Abbey of 
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St. Mary's, commonly called Furness Abbey. These Euins are 
very striking, and in an appropriate situation ; if you should 
think it worth while to go and see Furness, the best way would 
be for you and your Friend to hire a chaise, as by so doing you 
would preserve your strength, and only need consume three 
hours in the Expedition. Should you not deem this right (for 
you would have to go and come back by the same way), you 
will proceed straight from Ulverstone to Coniston Water by 
Penny bridge ; there is a decent Inn, and at the head of Coniston 
Lake a very good one delightfully situated. If so inclined, you 
might pass a whole day very pleasantly there ; the morning 
rowing upon the water, the afternoon walking up and through 
Yugh-dale into Tilbertliwaite by a house called the Yugh-tree, and 
up a road which will land you near another Farm-house called 
Tarn Hows ; at a point in this road you will suddenly come 
upon a fine prospect of Coniston Lake, looking down it. From 
Coniston to Hawkeshead; at Hawkeshead walk up into the 
churchyard and notice below you the School-house, which has 
sent forth many northern lights, and among others your 
humble servant. From Hawkeshead proceed to the Ferry 
House upon Windermere, and less than a quarter of a mile 
before you reach it stop, and put yourself under the guidance 
of an old Woman, who will come out to meet you if you sing or 
call for her at a fantastic sort of gateway, an appurtenance to a 
Pleasure House of that celebrated Patriot Mr. Curwen, called the 
Station. The Ferry Inn is very respectable, that at Bowness 
excellent. Cross at the Ferry, and proceed by Bowness up the 
lake towards Ambleside ; you will pass Low-wood, an excellent 
Inn also, but here you would be within four miles of Rydale 
Mount, where I shall be most happy to see you, and furnish 
you with a bed as long as you like, but I am sorry to say 
it will not be in my power to accommodate your Friend, 
who, nevertheless, shall be welcome for your sake. I shall do 
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everything in my power to be at home when you come, but 
many engagements have devolved upon me in consequence 
of the lamented death of my Brother, and some, I fear, are 
too likely to press upon me about the time of your intended 
visit. 

The Road I have chalked out is much the best for commencing 
the tour, but few take it. The usual way is to come on directly 
to Kendal, but I can assure you that this deviation from the 
common course will amply repay you. 

I am glad that you were pleased with my verses. They were 
poured out with much feeling, but from mismanagement of 
myself the labour of making some verbal corrections cost ' me 
more health and strength than anything of that sort ever did 
before. I have written nothing since — and as to Publishing, I 
shall give it up, as nobody will buy what I send forth, nor can 
I expect it, seeing what stuff the public appetite is set upon. As 
to your advice about to a ruin, that subject we will talk of 
when we meet. My whole soul was with those who were 
resolved to fight it out with Bonaparte ; and my heart of hearts 
set against those who had so little confidence in the power of 
Justice, or so small discernment of his motives, as to be 
ready at any moment to accept of such a truce as under the 
name of peace he might condescend to bestow. For the 
personal character of the present ministry, with the exception 
of Lord Harrowby, I cannot say to you that I have any high 
respect; but I do conscientiously believe that they have not 
been wanting in efforts to economise, and that the blame of 
unnecessary expenditure that exists rests with the Prince 
Regent. Adieu. — Faithfully yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 

The Ladies under my roof have you in best regards and 
remembrance. 
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My Brother desires me to add that . . . halting at Coniston, 
and the deviations from the common track, must depend upon 
the length of time which you have to spare. I shall be very 
glad to see you again. D. W. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Kobinson.J 

Rydale Mount, 

2ith Jane 1817. 

My dear Sir, 

Dr. Chalmers (of whom, notwithstanding his 
celebrity, I had never heard, which occasioned me to address 
him by the name of Dr. Campbell, a most unlucky blunder) 
delivered your Letter, and I gave him meet directions for seeing 
the country as best suited with the time at his disposal. His 
Friend mentioned by you was not with him. I duly received 
your former Letter — I mean in due course of Post, for as to other 
obligation, if I may use so bold a word, it came like a bad debt 
unexpectedly recovered. (A man of business is speaking to a 
Lawyer, you will therefore excuse the metaphor.) How came 
you to quarrel with Furness Abbey? Your old enemy, bad 
weather, must have persecuted you into bad humour, which, 
powerful as your foe was, I think he would find some difficulty 
in effecting. Furness Abbey presents some grand points of 
view, which you must have missed. The Architecture never 
seems to have been as highly embellished as might have been 
expected from the princely power and revenues of the com- 
munity who erected it. But after all, why not be thankful for 
what has been done, and yet remains ? How unlucky you 
were ! We have had less rain during the last eleven or twelve 
weeks than the average of as many hours taken for the time 
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you were among us. It has been a cold spring, but bright and 
beautiful, and we are now in a circle of the old golden glorious 
summer days ; the little corn that we have in the neighbour- 
hood, and the grass, growing as fast as in Eussia or Finland. 
Yesterday Mrs. Wordsworth and myself were on the top of 
Helvellyn, my second visit within these last three weeks. The 
former was with my Sister ; we returned over its summit from 
Patterdale, where we had been staying a few days. I describe 
nothing of their appearances in Prose, you will hear of them at 
some future time in Verse. In a fortnight or three weeks I 
visit Mr. Stanley of Ponsonby, a mile from Calder Abbey, your 
favourite. I have invited Mr. Hutton to meet me at Ravenglass, 
and be assured the Place shall receive a few ill names from me 
on your behalf if it does not make amends for past offences by 
putting on its best looks. 

I hope you will see Mr. Southey on his return also, for news 
of which I am beginning to look, and indeed to long. He 
went away with a wish to purchase the house he occupies at 
Keswick ; it is advertised for sale on the 10th, I believe, of next 
month. His Letter quoad Mr. Wm. Smith is, I think, com- 
pletely to the point ; but I am not satisfied with his statement 
of his own opinions, and his delineation of the course which he 
wishes to be pursued. It is too hastily executed, and wants 
some passages of searching admonition to ministers, both for 
their benefit, and to blunt the force of a charge (which his 
enemies will bring against the author) of being too obsequious to 
the throne, the aristocracy, and persons in office or in place ; also 
of being a Tool of Power, a most false and foul accusation, for a 
more disinterested and honourable man than Eobert S. Southey 
does not breathe. 
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Let me hear from you in reasonable time. I have not 
seen Southey's article in the last Q. R., nor Mr. Moore's 
ugly-named Poem, nor Lord B.'s Tragedy, nor his last Canto 
of Childe Harold, where I am told he has been poaching on my 
Manor, nor any one new thing whatever, except a bust of 
myself. Some kind person — which persons mostly unknown to 
me are — has been good enough to forward me this. — Truly yours, 
W. W. Miss H. is gone to . . . all well, with kind regards. 

W. W. 

Henry Robinson, Esq., 
Temple, 

London. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Rydal Mount, 
Jan. 23, 1821. 

My dear Friend, 

We have had no tidings of the Books 
which were to be sent us by the Bookseller near Charing Cross, 
which, if no misfortune had happened to them, might have 
been here upwards of six weeks ago. We suffer no little 
inconvenience from the want of them ; and along with the 
Books the package contained paper, which not having arrived, 
I am obliged to write to you on this shabby half folio sheet. 
Everything has been unlucky relating to this matter; for, 
being uneasy at not receiving the Books nearly a month since, 
I sent a Letter to a Friend to be franked for you, your address 
being given in the inside of the Cover, which had been thrown 
into the fire, I suppose, as soon as the Letter was opened; 
for to my great mortification the Letter came back to me 
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with a notice that my Mend did not know what use was to 
be made of it. 

I have no news from this place. My Sister is still at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Southey came over to see me since my return ; he 
is quite well, but looks older than might be expected. He is 
about to publish a Poem occasioned by the death of his late 
Majesty, which will bring a nest of hornets about his ears, and 
will satisfy no party. It is written in English Hexameter verse, 
and in some passages with great spirit. But what do you 
think? In enumerating the glorified Spirits of the reign of 
George III. admitted along with their earthly sovereign into 
the new Jerusalem, neither Dr. Johnson nor Mr. Pitt are to be 
found, — love to the Laureate for this treasonable judgment will 
be the cry of the Tories. 

I am glad to find that Barry Cornwall's Mirandola has been 
so successful, and if you see him pray be so kind as to give him 
my congratulations. Say all that is kind to the Lambs, and 
to Talfourd, and to the Monkhouses, but with them we are in 
correspondence. 

Mrs. Wordsworth desires her kindest remembrances; we 
often talk of you, and your good humour and accommodating 
manners. Ever sincerely yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 



To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 
Temple, 

London. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

My dear Friend, 

The Books arrived safe. You were very good 

in writing me so long a letter ; and kind, after your own 

Robinsonian way, going to inquire after our long and far 

banished Little one. As we hear from himself never, and of 

him but seldom, we cannot but be at some times anxious, 

remembering the two short fits of illness which he had last 

Summer. You will be pleased to hear that the two Ladies are 

busy in transcribing their Journals ; neither of them have yet 

reached the point where you joined us, but many a spot where 

we all wished you had been with us ; often, I own, from our 

want of an Interpreter, and not unfrequently from less selfish 

motives. Your determination to withdraw from your Profession 

in sufficient time for an autumnal harvest of leisure, is of a 

piece with the rest of your consistent resolves and practices. 

Consistent I have said, and why not rational, — the word would 

surely have been added had not I felt that it was awkwardly 

loading the sentence, and so truth would have been sacrificed to 

a point of Taste but for after compunction. Full surely you 

will do well, — but take time, it would be ungrateful to quit in 

haste a profession that has used you so civilly. Would that I 

could encourage the hope of passing a winter with you at Rome 

about the time you mention, which is just the period I should 

myself select. But the expense is greater than I dare think of 

facing, though five years hence the education of my eldest son 

will be nearly finished ; but in the meantime I cannot foresee 

how we shall be able to lay by any thing either for travelling, 

or other purposes. Poor Scott ! 1 living in this solitude we have 

1 John Scott, Esq., Editor of The Champion, London, » correspondent 
of Wordsworth. Some of Wordsworth's letters to him will appear in 
the Life of the poet. — Ed. 
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thought more about him, and suffered more anxiety and sorrow 
on his account, than you among the many interruptions of 
London can have leisure to feel. I do not recollect any other 
English Author's perishing in the same way. It is an Innovation, 
the effect of others which promise no good to the Republic 
of Letters or to the country. We have had ribaldry, and 
sedition, and slanders enough in our Literature heretofore, but 
no epithet which these periods deserved is so foul as that 
merited by the present, viz., the treacherous. As to Scott, he 
need not have lost his life, if the Coroner's Inquest may be 
trusted, but for the Intemperance and ignorance of his Friend. 
At a proper time I should much wish inquiries to be made from 
myself after Mrs. Scott, who must know that I was acquainted 
with her husband. This perhaps you could assist me in 
effecting; in the meanwhile, could you let me know how 
she bears her affliction, and what circumstances she is left 
in? 

I have read Cornwall's Tragedy, and think of it pretty much 
as you seem to do. The feelings are cleverly touched in it, 
but the situations for exhibiting them are produced, not only 
by sacrifice of the respectability of the persons concerned, 
but with great, and I should have thought unnecessary, violation 
of probability and common sense. But it appears to me in the 
present late age of the world a most difficult task to construct 
a good tragedy, free from stale and mean contrivances, and 
animated by new and suitable characters. So that I am 
inclined to judge Cornwall gently, and sincerely rejoice in his 
success. As to Poetry, I am sick of it ; it overruns the country 
in all the shapes of the plagues of Egypt, frog-poets (the 
Croakers), mice-poets (the Nibblers), a class rhyming to mice 
(which shall be nameless), and fly-poets (Gray in his dignified 
way calls flies the " Insect Youth " a term wonderfully 
applicable upon this occasion). But let us desist, or we shall 
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be accused of envying the rising generation. Be assured, how- 
ever, that it is not fear of such accusation which leads me to 
praise a Youngster who writes verses in the Etonian, to some of 
which our Cumberland Paper has introduced me, and some I 
saw at Cambridge. He is an Imp as hopeful, I think, as any of 
them — by name Montsay ; if you should ever fall in with him 
tell him that he has pleased me much. My Sister sends her 
very kind love, and expressions of bitter regret that she did 
not see you at Cambridge, where Mary and I passed thirteen 
days ; and what with the company (although I saw very little 
of him) of my dear brother, our Stately Apartments, with all 
the venerable Portraits there that awe one into humility, Old 
Friends, New Acquaintances, and a thousand familiar remem- 
brances and freshly conjured up recollections, I enjoyed myself 
not a little. I should like to send you a Sonnet composed at 
Cambridge, but it is reserved for cogent reasons — to be 
imparted in due time. I have been scribbling with an in- 
famous pen, and we have no quills, which makes the further 
want of a new sheet the less regretted. Farewell. Happy 
shall we be to see you. 

Congratulate Talfourd from me upon his new honours, and 
add a thousand good wishes. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

King's Bench Walk, 

Temple, London. 

(Postmark: Mar. 13, 1821.) 
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[Wordsworth to Sir Walter Scott.J 

Rydal Mount, 

Aug. 23, 1821. 

Dear Sir Walter, 

The Bearer, Mr. Eobinson, being on a Tour in 
Scotland, is desirous of the honour of an introduction to you ; 
which, though aware of the multiplicity of your engagements, 
and sensible of the value of your time, I have not scrupled to 
give. Mr. R. is a highly- esteemed Friend of myself, and of 
those who are dearest to me. He accompanied us during our 
Tour among the Alps last summer, and I can say from 
experience that he will prove no unworthy Spectator of any 
thing which you may be kind enough to recommend to his 
notice in that country which you have so nobly illustrated. 
Mr. E. has been much upon the Continent, and is extensively 
read in German Literature, speaking the Language with the 
ease of a Native. 

In the last letter I had from you, you spoke of the pleasure 
you should have in revisiting our Arcadia. I assure you that 
you would be most welcome ; when I think how small is the 
space between your Eesidence upon the Tweed, and mine in 
the Valley of Ambleside, I wonder we see so little of each 
other. In all cases, however, believe me, with sincere regard 
and high admiration, faithfully yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

Mrs. W and my sister unite with me in remembrances 

to yourself and Mrs. Scott. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
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[Wordsworth to Chantrey.] 

Rydal Mount, 

Oct. 1821. 

My dear Sir, 

If I recollect right I ordered 7 Casts, one of them 
was intended for the Bearer of this, my friend Mr. Kobinson ; 
he wishes to have another, and possibly more, with which I beg 
he may be furnished, and for which himself will pay, and give 
directions whither they are to be sent. If I am not mistaken, 
the price which the person making these casts charges is 4 
Guineas; allow me to ask whether in case 15 or 20 were 
required he could not supply them at a lower rate for the 
accommodation of my friends. 

Since my last I heard from Sir George Beaumont, who 
expresses himself in the highest terms of the bust, and adds a 
world of most agreeable things concerning its Author — both as 
an Artist and a Man — which it would give me pleasure to 
repeat, but I spare your blushes. 

I have requested Mr. Carruthers, who painted a portrait of 
me some years ago, to call for a sight of the Bust. He is an 
amiable young Man, whom a favourable opening induced to 
sacrifice the Pencil to the Pen, not the Pen of Authorship, 
— he is too wise for that, — but the pen of the Counting House, 
which he is successfully driving at Lisbon. 

I remain, with sincere regards from Mrs. W. and my Sister 
to yourself and Mrs. Chantry, most faithfully yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 



Francis Chantry, Esqre. 
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[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

November 1821. 

A thousand thanks for your interesting letter, this moment 
arrived. Luckily the enclosed was detained, or I should not 
have been able to have told you how much pleasure yours has 
given us. Yet we have been greatly shocked with the sad 
news of Mary Lamb's recent attack. It must have been before 
the death of her Brother, and the awakening to that sorrow 
how very dismal. Your account of Charles is just what we 
expected. And are those articles really Coleridge's ? It was 
much more pleasant to me to accuse the Blackwoodites of 
having libelled him than to believe that he had really been a 
contributor to the Magazine ; besides, there seems to me to be 
a perplexity (and even a poverty often) in the style, which do 
not belong to Coleridge. His matter is, God knows, often 
obscure enough to unlearned Readers like me. 

My Brother very often talks of you, and of our Tours with 
you. He has laid no Irish scheme as yet, but most likely you 
will hear of one. 

Your account of William gives great delight to all, — yet we 
are hungering after tidings of the beginning of pains-taking at 
his Books. 

God bless you ! — Believe me your affectionate Friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

3 King's Bench Walk, Temple. 

[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

Zd March, 1822. 
My dear Friend, 

It is fit that I should begin with my reason for 

writing to you on the very day of the receipt of your letter, 

that you may not be afflicted with the thought that you had 
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no sooner cast a burthen off your shoulders than another was 

ready to be cast upon them. It is very unfair in correspondence 

for one party, in the first motions of gratitude for pleasure 

received, to write off immediately ; but indeed it is a species of 

selfishness of which I confess I have been too often guilty. 
***** 

I can only say that, sooner or later, whenever your letters 
come, they are joyfully received and highly prized ; the oftener 
the better, but however seldom and however slowly, we are 
never inclined to think ourselves neglected or ill-used. My 
Brother will, I hope, write to Charles Lamb in the course of a 
few days. He has long talked of doing it ; but you know how 
the mastery of his own thoughts (when engaged in composi- 
tion, as he has lately been) often prevents him from fulfilling 
his best intentions, and since the weakness of his eyes has 
returned, he has been obliged to fill up all spaces of leisure by 
going into the open air for refreshment and relief. We are 
thankful that the inflammation (chiefly in the lids) is now much 
abated. It concerns us very much to hear so indifferent an 
account of Lamb and his Sister. The Death of their Brother, 
I have no doubt, has affected them much more than the death 
of any Brother with whom there had, in near neighbourhood, 
been so little personal or family communication would affect 
any other minds. We deeply lamented their loss—wished to 
write to them as soon as we heard of it ; but it not being the 
particular duty of any one of us — and a painful task — we 
shoved it off, for which we are truly sorry, and very much 
blame ourselves. They are too good and too confiding to 
take it unkindly ; and that thought makes me feel it the more. 
Sergeant Eough was an intimate Friend of .my Brother 
Chrisf at College. I used to hear him much spoken of, but 
never saw him. Poor man ! his lot in this world has been a 
hard one. A thoughtless wife and an undermining Friend — 
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what sorer coils can beset a Man 1 Your affecting comment 
upon her death reminded me of a Sonnet of my Brother's on 
the subject of ruined Abbeys, which I will not quote, as you will 
so soon have an opportunity of reading the Sonnet among the 
Ecclesiastical Sketches. The thought in that part to which I 
allude is taken from George Dyer's History of Cambridge. 

With respect to the Tour poems, I am afraid you will think 
his notes not sufficiently copious ; Prefaces he has none, except 
to the Poem on Goddard's death. Your suggestion of the 
Bridge at Lucern set his mind to work ; and, if a happy mood 
comes on, he is determined even yet, though the work is printed, 
to add a poem on that subject. You can have no idea with 
what earnest pleasure he seized the idea ; yet, before he began to 
write at all, when he was pondering over his recollections and 
asking me for hints and thoughts, I mentioned that very subject, 
and he then thought he could make nothing of it. You certainly 
have the gift of setting him on fire. When I named (before 
your letter was read to him) your scheme for next Autumn, his 
countenance flushed with pleasure, and he exclaimed, " 1 11 go 
with him ; " and then I ventured to utter a thought which had 
risen before and been suppressed in the moment of its rising, 
" How I should like to go." Presently, however, the conversa- 
tion took a sober turn — my ''unlawful desires "were completely 
checked — and he concluded that for him the journey would be 
impossible, " And then," said he, " if you or Mary, or both, were 
not with me I should not half enjoy it, and that (so soon again) 
is impossible." We have had a letter from Mr. Monkhouse 
to-day. He talks of taking a house in the neighbourhood of 
London ; but as they had once an idea of coming into Lanca- 
shire, which circumstances in Mr. Horrocks' family have 
prevented, we can see no reason why they should not, instead, 
take lodgings for the spring and early part of the summer in 
this neighbourhood, and Miss Hutchinson has written to them 
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to that effect. It will be a pity if the circumstance of having 
already taken a house should prevent our having the pleasure 
of having them as neighbours. The Quillinans have taken Mr. 
Tillbrooke's house, and will be settled there in about a fort- 
night. They are at present at Lancaster. You will be glad to 
hear that Mrs. Q. is quite recovered. We are exceedingly sorry 
that the Gees are gone entirely from Rydal. No neighbours 
could have been kinder or better suited to us, in age and all 
other respects. Poor Mrs. Gee was called away a fortnight ago 
to attend the sick-bed of one of her Sisters, and the next week 
Mr. Gee followed her to be present at the sister's funeral. 
They had before taken a house at Keswick, but they are so loth 
to leave the neighbourhood and us that they are determined to 
come to Ambleside instead of Keswick, and to get rid of their 
house there. 

We have had a long and interesting letter from Mrs. Clarkson, 
with an account of the manners, characters, habits, etc., of the 
Sable Queen and her Daughters. Notwithstanding bad times 
Mrs. C. writes in cheerful spirits, and talks of coming into the 
North this summer ; and we really hope it will not end in talk, 
as Mr. Clarkson joins with her; and, if he once determines, 
a trifle will not stop him. Pray read a paper in the London 
Magazine by H. Coleridge on the " Uses of the Heathen Mytho- 
logy in Poetry." It has pleased us very much. The style is 
wonderful for so young a man, — so little of effort, and no 
affectation. Poor Coleridge ! have you seen his advertisement 
for pupils ? How beautifully Charles Lamb speaks of Gray's 
Inn Gardens, and his meeting with the Old Actor there ! 

Miss Hutchinson has just reminded me that you are now on 
the circuit. Perhaps I might have something to add before 
your return, but as a letter is safe and off my mind when put 
into the post-office, and it will keep very well and be ready to 
welcome you when you return to your solitary Chambers, I will 
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e'en send it off. At that time you may have more leisure than 
at any other to read (perhaps I ought to say decipher) my 
scrawling. I hope the poems will then be published ; but, if 
not, you must not indulge the hope of finding the Bridge of 
Lucern among them. I do not think that work can be accom- 
plished in time, much as my Brother would wish it ; but you may 
depend upon it that something will come of your suggestion. 
My sister says, "Mind you thank Mr. Eobinson a hundred 
times for his kindness to Willy." Poor little Fellow ! he will 
certainly, I think, be removed from the Charter-house, but my 
brother is undecided in the choice of another school. We have 
every reason to be dissatisfied with his late progress, — rather I 
should say we are satisfied he has made no progress at all in 
learning. All join in kind remembrances. Remember, when 
you happen to have half-an-hour's leisure, we shall always be 
glad to hear from you. You must think nothing of what I have 
said of my Brother's longings to roam with you among the 
Tyrolese. It will be quite impossible, I am sure. God bless 
you. — Believe me your grateful and affectionate Friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 

The Transcript of my Journal is nearly finished. There is 
so much of it, that I am sure it will be dull reading to those 
who have never been in these countries, — and even to such I 
think much of it at least must be tedious. My Brother is in- 
terested when I read it to him. So are the young ones ; but 
they have not been much tried. My sister, too, never complains 
of over-much, but that is because the subject is so interesting to 
her. When we meet you shall read as much or as little of my 
Journal as you like. I long to try it on you and Mr. Monk- 
house. Mary seems to have succeeded so well in the brief way, 
that I can hardly hope my lengthiness will interest in like degree. 
I shall not read hers till my transcript is finished. 
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When you next write pray sign your name at full length. 
This I particularly request for the settling of a dispute among 
us. 
To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

No. 3 King's Bench Walk, 
Temple, London. 
3d March 1822. 



[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

My dear Friend, 

I should have written to welcome your return to 
England, having about that time an opportunity of making a 
letter-carrier of one of our visitors to the Lakes, but I shrunk 
from being the first to communicate to you the sad tidings of 
poor Thomas Monkhouse's hopeless state, and merely sent a 
message through Miss Lamb, begging for news of you and an 
account of your Continental Travels. We have heard from 
Mrs. Clarkson of your being well and in good spirits. That is 
all, not a word of where you have been or what doing. Pray 
write to us. Do not suppose I require a journal, but spoiled 
by former kindnesses in this way, I really have been disappointed 
at not receiving one before this time ; write however, and if 
the journal comes hereafter it will be thankfully received. My 
Brother and Sister, with their daughter, arrived at home a 
month ago after an absence of eleven and a half weeks. Their 
Tour in North Wales was delightful, — much surpassing remem- 
brance and expectation ; to my Brother the ground had been 
familiar in the days of his youth, but all was new to the 
Females. They spent five weeks among their Friends in 
Herefordshire and Eadnorshire, and bore away one great con- 
solation in parting from Thomas Monkhouse, as they all feared 
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for the last time, that he had been cheated out of many a 
melancholy thought by their presence. My Brother's society 
was an especial comfort to him. Two days before our Travellers 
left "Wales, the sick man had set off for Torquay with his Wife 
and Child and Miss Hutchinson. * * * My Brother and 
Dora were at Keswick for four days last week. Southey is in 
his usual good spirits, happy in his various employments. Sara 
Coleridge is busy correcting proofs ; she has translated a Book 
from the French, either written by the Chevalier Bayard or 
by some other person concerning him and his times, I know 
not which. Cuthbert Southey is a Clever Boy, and I hope it 
will please God to preserve him for the comfort and delight of 
his poor Father, whose loss seemed irreparable when Herbert 
(then his only son) died. Mrs. Coleridge, Mrs. Southey, and the 
rest of the Family are well. * * * My Brother has not yet 
looked at the Recluse ; he seems to feel the task so weighty that 
he shrinks from beginning with it, yet knows that he has now no 
time to loiter if another great work is to be accomplished by 
him. I say another, for I consider the Excursion as one work, 
though the Title-page tells that it is but a part of one that has 
another Title. He has written some very pretty small poems. 
I will transcribe two of them which have been composed by 
him with true feeling ; and he has great satisfaction in having 
done them — especially that on Mary Monkhouse, for her dear 
Father's sake, who prizes it very much. 

John is just arrived from Oxford, and your old Friend William 
is very well in health, though not fit to be trusted off to school 
at a distance. * * * It is too soon to begin to talk of these 
things, and I hardly think my Brother will stir away from 
Rydal next summer; yet he sometimes hints at going into 
Ireland, and says when he does go he will take me along with 
him. But we have all been such wanderers during the last 
twelve months, that the pleasantest thought at present is that 
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of being gathered together at home, and all quietly enjoj'ing 
ourselves. There is no country that suffers so little as this in 
bad weather, none that has so much of beauty (and more 
than beauty) in the winter season ; and at Kydal Mount 
especially we are favoured, having the sun right before our 
windows both at his rising and setting. My Brother, who 
is famous for providing opportunities for his Friends to do him 
a Service, desires me to ask you to be so good as to inquire 
what is the present price of shares in the Rock Insurance. He 
has a little money to dispose of, and you know he was fortunate 
in his purchase from that office. Can you recommend any other 
mode of laying out money ? I am further to ask you if it 
be possible, through your newsman, or through any one whom 
you know of, to have a Daily Paper sent to my Brother 
the day after publication. We have lost our good neighbours 
from the Ivy Cot (Mr. and Mrs. Elliott), and with them their 
newspaper; and now we only see our own provincial papers, 
and in these long winter evenings my Brother feels a want of 
the little break-in which our Friends' paper used to make 
among us. * * * 

I hope you often see Charles and Mary Lamb, and that they 
are well ; Mrs. Field brought a very good account of her. 

What a loss the Lambs, not less than you, must feel this 
winter of the cheerful resting-place and never-failing cordial 
welcome by Thomas Monkhouse's fireside ! . . . We all join in 
kindest remembrances. — Believe me ever your faithful and 
affectionate Friend, 

Dorothy Wordsworth. 

Kydal Mount, i3th December [1824. — Ed.]. 
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[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

July 2, 1825, 
Direct Eydal Mount, Kendal. 

My dear Friend, 

* * * Though my Brother is preparing for the Press 
he has not yet even fixed upon a Publisher, so it will be some 
time before the poems are out. He has had so little profit in 
his engagement with Longman that he is inclined to try 
another ; and he (Longman), after assuring him that it would 
not answer for the concern to allow a larger share of profits — 
or, in other words, more than half (my B r being secured from 
loss) — assured him that they should not think themselves un- 
handsomely used if he applied elsewhere (as he had proposed 
to do). After all, I think, it will prove that he is not likely 
to mend himself ; and perhaps may turn again to the Longmans, 
from whom, if he parts, he parts on friendly terms. I wish he 
had made up his mind, and, for my part, am sorry that he has 
ever entertained a thought of change ; for his works are not 
likely to be much aided in sale, by exertions even of the 
most active publishers. Do not mention this matter, nor speak 
of it in reply to me, for I believe no one has heard of it except 
the person employed as a negotiator, and, I assure you, there 
has been no great encouragement. I hope we may see you 
here some weeks before the poems can be printed ; for if you 
go into Ireland you will certainly not refuse a Berth in one of 
these packets to Glasgow, thence to the Hebrides, and you will 
come home by Rydal Mount, — to say nothing of the inducement 
of the Lakes. My Brother would gladly accompany you, and 
make me one of the party. He would do so were money no 
object ; nor indeed would he make it an object in the present 
case, had he not a much grander scheme in view, for which all 
our savings must be heaped up, — no less than spending a whole 
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winter in Italy, and a whole summer in moving about from 
place to place, in Switzerland and elsewhere, not neglecting 
the Tyrol. John Wordsworth will have finished at Oxford at 
the close of the year '26, and we talk, if it can be accomplished, 
of setting out in the spring of '27, and in our day-dreams you 
always make one of the company. I really speak seriously ; 
such is our plan. But even supposing life, health, and strength 
are continued to us, therewill still be difficulties, — the Stamp 
Office, the house, home, and other concerns to be taken care of, 
etc. None of these difficulties, however, appear to be insur- 
mountable ; so you must go to the Highlands, on purpose to 
come back by this road to plan with my Brother, to give us 
estimates of expenses, and to enable us to settle a hundred 
things. My Brother fancies that he might almost make the 
journey cost nothing by residing two years abroad ; but that 
is too long a period to enter into the first scheme, especially 
for a Government Agent. I trust before 1827 you will be 
quite satisfied of the propriety of retiring from the Law, and 
that in the meantime you will have continued to you the 
cheerful spirits which make even the Drudgery of your London 
Life no misfortune. "We keep our scheme entirely to our- 
selves, you only (as a destined Sharer in it) are made acquainted 
with it ; and for various reasons, especially the delicacy re- 
quired in managing any Business of this kind with the Kulers 
of the Stamp Office, we shall not speak of it till it is needful 
to make arrangements for effecting our purpose, therefore 
give no hint to any one. Surely amongst so many we might 
make up a tour, — print and publish, — that would at least have 
enough of originality in the manner of it to ensure some 
profit ; but we must see our way clearly before us without any 
help of that kind. But no more of this. I cast my eyes with 
fear and trembling on what I have just been writing. Of 
the party from this house, one only (my Niece) is going. The 
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youngest of us elder ones will have numbered 54 years next 
Christmas. This thought leads me to your poor sister, who 
may, I fear, before her final release have much pain to endure. 
If she be still near yon, pray give my kind regards to her 
and sincerest good wishes. ... It would give us great pleasure 
to hear of Charles Lamb's having got through his troublesome 
business, and being again able thoroughly to enjoy his liberty. 
When you wrote he had a sort of nervous feverishness hanging 
upon him. A long journey, I find, is not to be thought of; 
but I hope his sister and he will make one of their little trips 
before the summer is over. * * * 

We are sadly out of the way of Magazines. This I say only 
for Charles Lamb's sake. I begin now to despair of seeing any 
of his last papers till they are published all together ; yet if 
Mr. De Quincey ever does find his way back to Rydal we can 
borrow the Magazines from him. With all this scarcity of 
Magazines, novels from our Lady Friends have poured in upon 
us so fast that we are muddled among them, and can never 
attempt to get through all. Besides, I am deep in Madame 
de Genlis's life, a hundred times more entertaining than the 
best of our now-a-days novels, and how much more surprising! 
If you have not read this Book, pray do so. I ought to have 
told you that after three weeks' stay at Harrogate we hope to 
have Miss Hutchinson at Bydal, and certainly shall, if Mrs. 
Hutchinson is tempted, according to our expectation, by the 
Harrogate waters. When you see the Lambs, tell them 
about her. They also, I believe, know Mrs. H. and her only 
surviving Brother, that excellent man John Monkhouse. My 
Brother and Sister beg their tenderest remembrances, and 
Dora too, who, in spite of your sauciness, will be very glad to 
borrow your arm on the Italian precipices. Now say in your 
next that Ireland and Scotland are your choice for this year, 
and that you will come and plan with us for Italy. I wish this 
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letter were not half so long, but I know your good-nature too 

well to fear that you will be angry — or even a little cross. 

God bless you. — Ever your affect , friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 
H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

3 Ktng's Bench Walk, London. 

[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

November 8th, 1825, 
Rydal Mount, near Kendal. 
My dear Friend, 

My original intention was to meet you with 
a note of congratulation on your return to the lonesome 
Chambers in King's Bench Walk ; but I have just heard of 
poor Mary Lamb's illness, and this is a matter of sincere con- 
dolence. I write then chiefly to inquire after her and her 
Brother, and next to plead for a continuation of your Journal, 
the first part of which was duly received and read by all of us 
with very great pleasure. It made me wish to touch at those 
agreeable Islands the next voyage we take, if ever we are 
destined again to wander beyond the shores of Britain. . . . My 
Brother and Sister, and Miss Hutchinson, have been a month at 
Coleorton, and it is from them that we at home have received 
the distressing tidings of Miss Lamb's illness, brought to them 
by the Master of Trinity, who has also been at Coleorton. Now, 
my good Friend, I pray you write as soon as you receive this. 
I hope you may be able to say that the present attack is of the 
milder kind, as they have lately been, and that she is in the 
way of recovery. Besides, tell us particularly how Charles is 
himself. I learn that the supposed cause of the sister's illness 
was his having had a relapse after a nervous fever. Beyond 
this, at present I require no more than to know that you are 
safe and well after a journey which I trust has been pleasant, 
for you have the happy art of enjoying wherever there is a 
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possibility of finding anything to enjoy. Leave all particulars, 
only do not retract your promise. ... I have stayed at home 
all summer, and have had an agreeable lot, and the weather has 
been better than was ever known, and I have had health and 
strength to allow me to take long walks, which (especially upon 
the mountains) are as delightful to my feelings as ever in my 
younger days. My Sister has been ten weeks absent. She 
accompanied Mrs. Thomas Hutchinson to Harrogate, stayed 
some time there, and met her Husband and sister at Sir G. 
Beaumont's. My last report to you of the state of my Brother's 
eyes was very cheerful, we were in hopes that he was going 
to outlive that troublesome weakness ; but alas ! ever since he 
went to Coleorton he has been suffering from inflammation, 
especially in one of his eyes. Mrs. Wordsworth is quite well. 
We expect them at home about the middle of next week. 

Nothing is yet done towards the printing of the Poems 
except a bargain made with Hurst and Robinson. Longman 
was at Rydal with his Family ; my Brother made his proposals 
to him, which he has no doubt would have been cheerfully 
acceded to by him, but the Firm could not agree to them. 
Alaric Watts has been the agent with Hurst, etc., and they give 
all that the Author required from the Longmans. I have 
always believed that they never pushed the sale. If this belief 
be well founded, there can be no doubt of my Brother's being 
a gainer by the change. I am right glad he has nothing to do 
with Murray. When he is at home again, we shall be kept 
very busy for a while. A new arrangement is to be made, and 
till the work is printed he will always be attempting to correct 
faults. * * * 

Two Miss Southeys are staying with us, so we are a lively 
party. — Ever your affectionate friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

3 King's Bench Walk, London. 
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[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.J 

Rydal Mount, near Kendal, 
This is our address. 

Nov. 26th, 1825. 
My dear Friend, 

On telling my Brother that I was going to write 
to you, with a question, " Have you anything to say to him ] " 
his reply was, " A hundred things. Tell him I wish I was as 
strong as he, — that I half envy him his joyous spirits, — that I 
should have liked to have gone with him — or to go with him, to 
the Tyrol — to Italy — or anywhere; " and he added many more 
of the hundred things, which I have forgotten, and your fancy 
must supply. And now, setting aside wishes which, for at least 
two or three years, cannot be gratified (College expenses and 
others being so great), I must tell you that your letter has in- 
terested us very much, and I return you a thousand thanks, not 
only for gratifying my wishes in the most agreeable manner 
possible, but for even anticipating them. I did not venture to 
expect the journal for weeks to come, yet it arrives before my 
request reaches you ; and, at the same time, your account of 
Charles and Mary Lamb allays our anxiety, though till we hear 
from you again we cannot be satisfied. Yet I hope he has had 
no second relapse, and that she has been restored to herself and 
her good Brother at the accustomed period, but, after all that 
is passed, there must be a heavy struggle with sadness and de- 
pression of spirits before they are re-instated in their usual 
comforts. Pray give our kindest regards to them, and write, 
as soon as you have leisure, to tell us exactly how they are going 
on ; and mention also your poor sister, whether she still con- 
tinues to suffer less than is usual in her afflicting malady, and 
if you think it will not give her pain to be reminded of those 
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times when I have seen her, or of one whom she will never 
meet again in this world. Will you give my Love to her, and 
add that I frequently think of her 1 

I know not that I have anything new to tell you. It will 
be a fortnight on Thursday since my Brother and Sister and 
Miss Hutchinson returned to Rydal Mount. They spent above 
a month at Coleorton, and, with stops on the road, were six 
weeks absent — that is my Brother and Miss H. — but Mrs. W.'s 
absence had extended to ten weeks and a half when she reached 
home, and truly happy she was to settle herself again. She is 
in good Health, and her Husband also, which I hardly looked 
to ; for during the whole of his stay at Coleorton he suffered 
grievously from his eyes, having more pain and distressful weak- 
ness in the eye-balk than he had ever had before. In this state 
he set forward, alone, in a pony chaise. I knew of his intentions 
and was very anxious ; but, as he foretold, the journey proved 
a great relief — almost a cure — though the weather was some- 
times cold and stormy. In fact he always finds the fresh air 
more beneficial than anything else ; but my fears were grounded 
on the long-continued exposure to all changes. My Sister and 
Miss H. travelled per coach, waited his arrival at Manchester, 
and stayed with him there two days, — saw some pleasant well- 
informed people, and one most beautiful picture, for which seven 
thousand pounds had been refused ; I forget the Master's name, 
the subject is the Holy Family, — the Virgin, they tell me, a striking- 
likeness of Sara Coleridge. This picture belongs to a Manchester 
merchant, who had it from abroad in lieu of a bad debt. Now, 
while I speak of Manchester, let me say a word in favour of a 
Friend of Dora's, a Miss Jewsbury, who has written for The 
Souvenir, and for several other periodicals, under the signature 
of Miss J. J. She is a young woman of extraordinary talents, 
is a good Daughter, and a good Sister to a numerous family at 
the head of which she was left, by the Death of their Mother, 
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at the age of 15. We became acquainted with Miss Jewsbury 
last summer, and she spent above a week under our roof; and 
the Party were with her at Manchester, and were all much in- 
terested by and for her. Mr. Alaric Watts has encouraged and 
persuaded Miss Jewsbury to publish a volume in prose and 
verse, miscellaneous, (sketches, short Essays, etc.), and there is 
one pretty long tale (" The Unknown ") which is, to me, affect- 
ingly told. The title of the volume is Phantasmagoria, a title 
which would not be very taking to me were the Author a 
stranger. I mention it, however, in order that if you have leisure 
you may glance an eye over the Book; and, as you are sometimes 
a Dabbler in Reviews, you may have an opportunity of serving 
the Authoress, or perhaps Charles Lamb could slip a favour- 
able notice into one of the Magazines. I cannot ask either of 
you to review the volumes, though if you would do so, and could 
in conscience speak favourably, it would be a great kindness 
done to a deserving person, and gratefully received. I think I 
told you that Hurst and Eobinson are to publish for my Brother; 
but preliminaries are, I find, not yet entirely settled, and our 
work is not begun. I much fear that the printers will not get 
through in time for the Spring Sale, and if so it is the loss of 
another year. 

To return to your Tour. Guernsey and Mont St. Michel set 
me upon wishing, for it would neither be difficult nor expen- 
sive to accomplish a circuit thereabouts if we happen to be in 
the South of England. As to re-visiting those Vales of the 
Alps where you have been tracking our steps, it is so large a 
scheme, that now, in this time of impossibility, I go no further 
than an exclamation, " If it ever could be, how delightful ! " We 
had just such bright weather as you describe in your passage 
from Meyringhen 1 to Grindelwald when we travelled the con- 
trary way, excepting a thunder-shower while we rested at the 
1 Miss Wordsworth's spelling of Swiss names is retained. — Ed. 

H 
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Chalet, and ate our dinner under the shed at the door opposite 
to the Wetherhorn, alternately hidden and revealed by driving 
clouds and flashing sun-beams. You ask for an Itinerary of our 
route; from Frankfort to Lucerne — Frankfort — Darmstadt — 
Heidelberg — Bruchsal — Carlesruhe — Radstadt — Baden - Baden 
— Offenbach — Horberg — through a beautiful valley — ascended 
from it through Black Forest to Villinghen — Donneschingen — 
(where is the Source of the Danube) — Schaffhausen — Zurich — 
along the banks of the Limmet to Baden, standing close to that 
river — Lenyberg — Margenthal (it was here we met with the 
two handsome maidens who danced with poor Thomas Monk- 
house) — Herzegenboschie (here we slept in our carriages) — Berne 
— Thun — Interlachen — Lauterbrunnen — Grindelwald — Meir- 
inghen — Handak — back to Meiringhen — over Briinig to Sarnen 
— Engelberg — back again next day to Stanz — re-embarked at 
Stanzstad — crossed that part of the Lake to Witznau — 
walked thence to Lucerne. I spell wretchedly; but a young 
Friend of mine has begun to re-copy my journal, (with 
omissions — in the way of abridging I can do little). * * * 
For the fair copy I wish, before it is bound, to procure a set 
of Swiss Costumes, and hope by your kindness to be enabled 
to do so. Perhaps some friend of yours may be going into 
Switzerland, or perhaps they may be purchased in London at 
no very great expense. Should the expense be moderate we 
should like two sets (one for my Sister's Tour also), but as hers 
is already bound it is of less consequence, because the prints 
could not perhaps be inserted without injury to the Binding. 
* * * * 

Eemember the Hebrides, which you have not seen, and we 
are in the way to or from Ireland. * * * God bless you. 
— Ever your affectionate Friend, D. "Wordsworth. 

What would I not have given to have heard the Avalanches 
with you ! 
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If the price of costumes in London is beyond what you like 
to venture unauthorized, pray tell me what it is, and I will say 
buy or not buy. Should you be able to procure the costumes 
by the middle of January, a Friend of mine will bring the 
parcel. 

To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

3 Kinc's Bench Walk, 
Temple, London. 

[Dorothy "Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

Brinsop Court, near Hereford, 
Feb. 15th, 1826. 

My dear Friend, 

I hope you have not set me down as an ungrateful 
one for not having sooner thanked you for your interesting letter, 
and Mrs. Collier for her great kindness in sparing to me the 
valuable Memorials of her Tour, which in course of time would, 
I think, become the more valuable for the cause which in some 
degree seems to reconcile you to the accepting them for me, 
namely, that to her they are now become melancholy memorials. 
The assurance that, if her life be prolonged, she will hereafter 
cling with especial delight to the memory of those few weeks 
which cheered her declining husband's spirits, makes me un- 
willing to deprive her of anything that might assist her 
recollections ; and, if you feel as I do, pray do not accept her 
Gift, but return it to her with a thousand thanks from me. I 
recollect Mrs. Collier and her hospitable kindness when she 
lived in Hatton Gardens. I once dined there with you, at that 
time when I had travelled with you upon the Coach from Bury. 
Perhaps this circumstance may help her to recollect something 
about me. 

My young Friend gets on slowly with the Journal, therefore 
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the prints will not be wanted for a long time ; however, I will 
attend to your advice, and have it bound with blank leaves, so 
as to receive whatever prints I may be so fortunate as to pick 
up. You all perhaps blame me for having taken so little pains 
in the curtailing. I have done no more than cut out passages 
(sometimes pretty long ones) in giving it a hasty reading over. 

It is time that I should explain the date of this letter. Here 
I arrived yesterday week, having parted from my Brother and 
his daughter at Kendal just ten days before. I halted a few 
days at Manchester with Miss Jewsbury, the authoress of 
Phantasmagoria, etc., and was even more pleased with her at 
home than abroad. Her talents are extraordinary ; and she is 
admirable as a Daughter and Sister, and has besides many 
valuable Friends, to some of whom I was introduced. From 
Manchester I came by way of Worcester, and the delightful 
Hills of Malvern, to Hereford, where I was met by Mrs. Words- 
worth's sister. Brinsop Court is six miles from Hereford, the 
Country rich and climate good — far less rain than we have in 
Westmorland; but, as I have always said, our compensations 
do much more than make amends, our dry roads, where, after 
the heaviest shower, one can walk with comfort, — and, above all, 
our mountains and lakes, which are just as beautiful, just as 
interesting in winter as in summer. Brinsop Court is, however, 
even now no cheerless spot, and flowers in the hedges and 
blossoms in the numerous orchards will soon make it gay. Our 
fireside is enlivened by four fine well-managed children and 
cheerful friends, and Mrs. Hutchinson is one of the most pleasing 
and excellent of women, the Sister of our good Friend Thomas 
Monkhouse. * * * My Brother's eyes are better. His poems 
are quite ready for the press, but no arrangements can be made 
till it is known whether Hurst and Bobinson will go on or not ; 
and even should they promise fair, I hardly think it would be 
safe to conclude the bargain till the mercantile and bookselling 
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world is a little more settled. My Brother hitherto has been 
most fortunate. While people are suffering loses on all sides, 
he has wholly escaped ; and with respect to the poems he was 
particularly fortunate, for just before Hurst and Robinson 
stopped payment he had sent his first volume to Mr. Alaric 
Watts to be forwarded to them, and he (Mr. Watts) had the 
prudence to keep it back, having reason to suppose the House 
was tottering. 

If you should write to me before all the money alarms are 
settled (and I hope you will, for there is no reason to expect a 
speedy settlement), pray tell me what you think of the 
Columbian Bonds. Here we see no newspapers but the 
Hereford Journal, and cannot form a notion of probabilities ; 
only I am sorry to tell you that one of Mrs. Wordsworth's 
Sisters has had the imprudence to invest the greatest part of 
her property in the Columbians when at 90. We have this 
day heard that the dividends cannot be paid, while at the 
same time the price of Bonds is so low that she cannot possibly 
think of selling out. Much as we hear of losses and Bank- 
ruptcies, I am more grieved for my kind Friend, " Joanna, that 

wild-hearted Maid," than for any one else whom I know. 
* * * * 

Poor Graham, what a wretched end his course will be. * * * 
No, 1 cannot add the sequel of his story to my journal. It is 
enough for me that the knowledge of it sullies my remembrances 
of our bewitching voyage on the Lake of Lucerne, when the 
hills were wrapped in green soft gloomy light, without shadows, 
and again the sun burst forth in all its brilliancy. But you 
had more to tell, and pray let me have it. The story interested 
us all very much ; and indeed we had expected nothing good 
from him. 

I shall remain in Herefordshire till May if nothing unforeseen 
happens. My Brother talks of meeting me in North Wales, 
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and going with me to the top of Snowdon ; but I do not much 
depend on his being able to leave home. At all events, the 
time of his coming will be governed by the time of the general 
Election. If it be put off till Autumn, it will probably be the 
end of May or beginning of June before he can come. That is 
the time when you Lawyers are busiest, I believe, otherwise 
you might be tempted to join us ; I should be no less glad of 
your support on Snowdon than on St. Salvador. Adieu. — Yours 
truly, D. Wordsworth. 

To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqve., 

3 King's Bench Walk, 

Temple, London. 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.J 

Rydal Mount, April 27th, 1826. 

My dear Friend, 

I employ Mrs. W.'s pen for your advantage and to 
spare my own eyes, which are plagued with irritability. With- 
out wasting time upon thanks, I will proceed to business. It 
was very unlucky that you did not see Mr. Watts, as he could 
have told you everything. He negotiated for me last Autumn 
with H. and E. ; the terms, they to print 1000 copies bearing 
every expense, and allowing me 25 copies for my personal 
Friends, and 25 more Mr. W. stipulated for, to be sent at his 
direction — or mine, if I chose to interfere — to such literary Persons 
as might be thought likely to favour the sale of the work. The 
edition to be five volumes, including the Excursion. The sum 
of £150 to be paid on delivery of the Copy to them, and £150 
more when the work was ready for Publication. With these 
terms I was satisfied. But before the work was prepared 
Mr. W. had reason to suspect that all was not going well with 
the Firm, and prudently kept back, — with great delicacy, by the 
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bye, exposing himself to some censure with me for procrastina- 
tion, rather than incurring the risk of injuring them whom he 
then only suspected. In consequence, I stand wholly disengaged. 
1 left Longman because the terms were very disadvantageous to 
me, viz., they incurring all the risk, — which has been proved 
to me to be nothing, — and I having \ the profits, divided by 
themselves when they had paid themselves. I proposed other 
terms, which they could not accede to, nor I to the new ones 
proposed by them. So we parted amicably. I looked about 
for a more liberal and a more active Publisher. Eogers con- 
cluded with Murray — after three months dancing attendance, as 
one might call it — a verbal agreement subject to my approval, 
2-3ds of the profit to be mine, I taking 2-3ds of the risk and 
expense ; before i" closed, I wrote to inquire of Murray what 
that expense would amount to. Three months more elapsed 
without an answer, upon which I took leave of his High 
Mightiness. Observe this was before Mr. W. kindly undertook 
the business. He has had a great deal of experience, and totally 
disapproves of my taking any part of the expense ; and I had 
found myself, that after the several Eds. had paid the Expenses, 
— which was done in a great measure, or entirely, by a flush of 
sale on their first appearance — my moiety of the Profits was 
almost eaten away by subsequent advertising. The Excursion 
has been nearly three years out of print, and the 4 Vols, about 
a year and a half; they have been, as I know from several 
quarters, a good deal inquired after, so that an active publisher 
would have a probability of being speedily re-imbursed. I 
know that the trade is depressed, and perhaps I ought not to 
expect quite so much as £300, but I stickle for that sum as at 
the best but a poor repayment for the trouble I have been at 
in revising the old, and adding several new Poems, which, 
tho' individually of no great moment, amount on a rude guess 
to 800 or a 1000 verses. Besides, I have a private reason for 
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straining for that sum. Upon the strength of the Engagement 
with R. and H. I was emboldened to give for a field contiguous 
to my present abode more than 3 times its value, for the sake 
of building upon it if I thought proper ; this scrap of land the 
pastoral Jew of whom I bought it, as if he had known of my 
expectation, would not yield up to me for less than £300 
precisely. I have now done, and thank you again for your 
kind offer. As you say that Mr. Watts has actually left town, 
I still look for a letter from him daily ; he was charged to 
commence printing the first Vol. immediately, if necessary, in 
case he was successful in bargaining in some quarter. I ought 
to have said that the last Ed. amounted only to 500 copies. 
Knowing how I am at present circumstanced, you can do 
nothing but make a trial where you think there is any chance 
of success, till we hear further from Mr. Watts. As to what 
you. say about the negotiation being in better hands than your 
own, I ascribe it only to a degree of modesty rare in all men 
of these days, and singularly rare in men of your profession 
and of mine. One word on the subject of arrangement. 
Lamb's order of time is the very worst that could be followed 
except where determined by the course of public events, or, if 
the subject be merely personal, in the case of Juvenile Poems 
or those of advanced Age. For example, I place the Ode to 
Enterprize among the Imaginative Poems, which class concludes 
with the Tintern Abbey, as being more admired than any 
other. According to my present arrangement the Enterprize 
immediately precedes it ; but this is objectionable, the Author 
cannot be supposed to be more than between 6 or 8 and 20 
when Tintern was written, and he must be taken for about 
50 when he produced the other, so that it would perhaps be 
better placed elsewhere. I should like to talk this matter over 
with you for the sake of the general principle, as affecting all 
the Arts in individual Composition. 
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Do not go on to the Continent. You may carve out a much 
more interesting Tour by taking the best part of N. W. 1 — and 
our glorious country ! — on your way to Ireland, and return from 
the North having seen the Giant's Causeway, by Steffin and 
loner, 2 etc. etc., to us ; I am very disinterested in recommend- 
ing this wide Excursion, as it will allow you less time for us. 
But the Steam-boats make it irresistibly tempting, and few 
things would give me greater pleasure than being your Com- 
panion, along with my Sister, who is as keen of travelling as 
ever. Your account of your own Sister is very melancholy, 
and we truly sympathize with you ; but let us bear in mind 
that to the really pious no affliction comes amiss. A religion 
like her's is worth all the other knowledge in the world a 
thousand times told. As to Italy, it seems to fly from me and 
mine as it did from iEneas and his companions of old ; if it 
can be effected we shall be right happy in your Company. I say 
nothing of building, as not yet entered upon. Farewell. Mrs. 
W. joins in kindest regards. As soon as I hear from Mr. Watts 
I shall write again. — Affectionately and faithfully yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

Very glad to have good news of the Lambs,— our best love 
to them. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Temple. London. 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

May, 1S26. 

My dear Friend, 

I have just received your 3d Letter ; your 2d 
would have been answered long ago, but I have been waiting 
1 North Wales.— Ed. 2 As in the original.— Ed. 
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in vain for a Keply to a Couple of Letters addressed to Mr. 
Watts. 

The first question is — 

Are Robinson and Hurst likely to go forward again so as 
to make it expedient to recommence a negotiation with 
them 1 

* * * # 

Try for an interview with Mr. Watts, — he is Master of all 
particulars, as the materials of the volumes, proposed mode 
of printing, etc. I will, however, mention that the intended 
Edition will make the 8th from the first in one volume ; the 
number of copies has varied from a thousand to 700 and 500. 
The last, published in the autumn of 1820, was 500, paid its 
expenses instantly, but was not exhausted till 1824. The Prose 
on the Lakes is not intended to be included, the volumes will 
be bulky enough without it. 

I know not what more need be added. Mr. Watts has the 
first Vol. in his possession corrected to go to press immediately, 
the rest are prepared also. 

Truly am 1 sorry to give him, and you, and my other Friends, 
so much trouble. 

The Poems, the Excursion in particular, have been far too 
long out of print ; Rogers' opinion is characterised by his usual 
good sense. 

Mrs. W.'s Brother, who has conducted a Bank for nearly 45 
years, with bhe highest confidence on the part of the public, has 
become a Bankrupt through misfortune, the Perfidy of a Part- 
ner, and over-confidence in unworthy Persons. Miss H. has 
not suffered, nor Mrs. W., but some part of the family have ; in 
particular the late T. Monkhouse's Estate would have suffered, 
but for the over-liberality of his high-minded Brother, who 
means to bear the loss himself. This you will the more admire 
if you bear in mind how that T. M.'s intentions towards him 
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were frustrated by the informality of his will, made unluckily 
by himself. The Widow is off to the Continent. 

If I do not build, I will strain a point to accompany you into 
Ireland. — Ever most faithfully, 

W. W. 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

[Written by his daughter Dora.] 

Aug., 1826. 

From Llanberris mount Snowdon, and descend to Dolbarden 
Inn in the Vale of Llanberris, and by the Lake to the romantic 
village of Cwm y Gloed, whence to Carnarvon, Bangor, and Holy 
Head for Ireland ; this will have shown you most of the finest 
things in N. and S. Wales ; but, observe, with the exception of 
Conway Castle, a most magnificent thing, and the whole line of 
the great road to Ireland from Llangollen, including Capel 
Kerrig to Bangor, which would leave your knowledge of N. W. 
very imperfect. But this might readily be taken at some future 
time, when you come into the north of Ireland, by coaching 
through Llangollen to Bangor, thence walking to Conway, and 
so on by Abergelly to Rhyl, from within two miles of which 
place is a daily steamboat to Liverpool, as there is one also from 

Bangor to L , a most delightful voyage of eight or nine 

hours. Of Ireland I can say nothing but that everybody sees 
Killarney ; there are some fine ruins of Monasteries, etc., not far 
from Limerick. The Vale of the Dargle and the Wicklow 
'Mountains would be in your way from Killarney to Dublin ; sup- 
posing you to start from Dublin you would go by Limerick and 
return by the Wicklow country, but to one who should leave 
Wales out, the best way of seeing Ireland from London would 
be to go from London to Bristol, and thence to Cork, Killarney, 
and Dublin, and the Giant's Causeway ; from Belfast there will 
no doubt be a Steam Boat to Glasgow, and so on by steam to 
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Iona and Staffa, and as much of the West of Scotland as you 
could conveniently see, returning by West d . 

I have given up all hopes of succeeding in a bargain for my 
poems, so they may rest. Poor South ey has lately lost his 
youngest daughter, a delightful creature of fourteen. Farewell. 
— Believe me, with love from this household, your faithful 
Friend, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

My Daughter has been my Amanuensis for the half-sheet. I 
find from Mrs. W. that I must direct to you on the Circuit. 



H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Barrister on the Norfolk Circuit. 



[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Rydal Mount, 

December 18th, 1826. 

My dear Friend, 

I have little to say but thanks for your lively and 
very interesting sketch of your Irish Tour. My Brother is 
much pleased with it, and you will not doubt (knowing my 
delight in travelling) that the dreary tracts you sometimes 
passed through did not deter me from a wish, at some period, 
to visit the Giant's Causeway and the Devil's Haunts, the 
soft Lakes of Killarney, the towers, the ruins, etc. etc. I enter 
entirely into your notions of Dublin in comparison with' 
Edinburgh ; and can even sympathise with your pleasure in 
O'Connell's society, and think your loss was gain in travelling 
by the wrong road, thereby securing an eight hours' discussion 
with that Champion of the Papists — and of Liberty, you will 
say. Well, let that pass. I will not inquire after the treason 
you talked, nor, if you should in an unguarded moment let it 
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out, will I inform against you; and if ever we should go to 
Ireland I should like very well to be introduced to the Domain 
of Derrynane, and have no horror, even of the Mansion and the 
Priest, under the sanction of your guidance and my Brother's 
protection. But Ireland, and even North Wales, do not make 
any part of my present travelling wishes, nor have I any that 
can be absolutely termed hopes, for my dear niece's long- 
delayed recovery keeps us still anxious and watchful ; not that 
we apprehend danger if proper means be used, but it seems 
nearly certain that change of air and scene will be required as 
soon as weather will permit in the spring, and this conviction 
prevents us from looking at or contriving anything discon- 
nected with her state of health. She talks with glee of Italy ; 
but such a journey could not be accomplished without strength 
to begin with, and a salutary change for her may be procured 
at much less expense. Most likely she will be taken into 
Somersetshire with her mother. * * * She is very much 
better within the last three weeks, and rides on horseback 
whenever we have a fine day. 

* * * * 

We expect John from Oxford this week. He was to take 
his degree to-day; wrote in good spirits after passing the 
examination, and the same post brought a satisfactory letter 
from his Tutor, lamenting his illness in the summer — and 
consequent inability to study — having prevented him from 
going up for honours, which, " from the manner he passed the 
examination," he had " no doubt he would have attained." 

What do you say to the War 1 It seems there never was 
one which so few voices were raised against. I am afraid of 
the French proving false — that is, of their seeking occasion to 
quarrel with us — and if we once begin to fight with them again, 
farewell to peace. 

When you see Charles and Mary Lamb, give our kindest 
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regards to them. I wish they would now and then let us see 
their handwriting, a single page from Charles Lamb is worth 
ten postages. However, it is well to hear good tidings, and we 
have no right to complain of their silence. Your assurance 
that they were well and in good spirits gave us great satis- 
faction. 

My Brother does really intend, by the same Lady who 
conveys this to London, to write to Longman respecting the 
publishing of his poems. I heartily wish that an agreement 
and speedy printing may follow. He has lately written some 
very good Sonnets. I wish that I could add that the " Eecluse " 
was brought from his hiding-place. 

The eyes continue well, and as active and useful as any eyes 
in the house. I will conclude with begging you to send your 
Extract concerning Goddard as soon as you can, but not till 
you can add to it a letter, though but a little one — however, the 
larger the better. You cannot think what pleasure we have in 
hearing from you. Excuse my penmanship, and accept the 
good old wish, " A merry Christmas to you and a happy New 
Year," from your grateful and affectionate Friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 

Have you chanced to see Miss Coleridge 1 She is in London. 
The Southeys are well. Mrs. Coleridge in sad spirits about 
her son Hartley; he has been on his wanderings nearly a 
month. Derwent has a curacy in Cornwall; report speaks 
well of his performances in the pulpit. 

My Brother, Sister; Miss Hutchinson, Dora, and Willy, all 
beg their kindest remembrances. 

To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

3 Kino's Bench Walk, 
Temple. 
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[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

Rydal Mount, 

6th January 1S27. 

My dear Friend, 

I took the opportunity of a private hand to. send 
you our Christmas good wishes, which partly reconciles me to 
putting you to the expense of postage for another of as little 
worth as the former; as far as regards yourself, however, as 
you have no greater pleasure than in obliging your friends, I 
know not but that you may be thankful even for the poor 
scrawl, the object of which is to point out a means by which 
you may possibly do a service (not a very important one I 
grant) to a person whom we have long known and esteemed. 

You once met at Southey's a Mr. Kenyon, and, having met, 
I think cannot have forgotten him. Oh no ! that you cannot, 
for it has just come into my recollection that he dined with us 
in Gloucester Place in 1820 when the wedding cake was cut, 
— a sort of Christmas feast before its- time, — when poor 
Thomas Monkhouse, Charles Lamb, my brother, and you, made 
a company of Sleepers after dinner. Was he or was he not 
there 1 When I began this notice I surely thought he was, 
but my sister, who sits besides me, says not, and now I begin 
to doubt. Well, this same Mr. Kenyon has written to my 
sister for the family interest, and I will, as the easiest mode 
of explaining, quote from his own letter : " The fact is, I am 
desirous (I will not say anxious, the word would be unduly 
strong) to be a member of the Athenaeum Club, and am to 
be balloted for on Monday the 5 th of February. On looking 
over the list of Members I see some names of your Friends, 
amongst them that of H. C. Eobinson, your travelling com- 
panion, and Allan Cunningham. If these Gentlemen are likely 
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to be in London at that time, perhaps I might be allowed to 
ask your interest with them to give me their votes and their 
interest on this occasion. You may venture to represent me 
as a man who will not steal the silver spoons, who does not 
wear creaking shoes, and as a good listener, etc." He adds, 
" Sir George Beaumont and Rogers, I see, both belong to the 
club ; but these are old men not to be teased to think of trifles, 
or to go out on a February evening." 

I need say no more on this subject, except (which I suppose 
may not be necessary for you to know) that Mr. Kenyon's 
address is No. 7 Upper Church Street, Bath ; but if you should 
have anything to say on the matter, I am sure he would be 
glad to hear from you. 

* * * * 

I was happy to hear of Tom Clarkson being in perfect health, 
with increasing business ; and why does not the marriage take 
place 1 Thus people wait till " All the life of life is gone." 

I have some good tidings for you of my Brother's eyes. We 
have now no dread of proof sheets, but are hoping for their 
arrival before the end of next week. Longman has agreed to 
his terms, and the Poems were to go to press immediately, 
and proceed with all possible speed. 

My dear niece's health is very much improved. She gains 
strength and flesh. True, she is still invalidish, and will 
probably be so through the winter ; but there seems to be no 
present cause for anxiety, and, through God's blessing, we trust 
to the Spring for perfect restoration. 

The weather is now as wintry as it can be. Ponds are all 
frozen, and thronged with skaters and sliders ; the Lakes not 
yet frozen, strong winds have prevented this. My Brother 
is christmassing at Jedburgh with his son John at his (John's) 
old schoolmaster's. We expect them home again on Monday. 

I have to-day received a letter from my nephew John (of 
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Cambridge) : lie says, " You will be pleased to hear that my 
Father is gradually gaining ground, in spite of the troubles and 
anxieties of his Vice-chancellorship. The improvement in his 
appearance, however, has not kept pace with that of his 
strength, and any person who should judge of him by his looks 
would not form a just estimate of his progress. His face is 
thin and wrinkled, and he says of himself, ' I can count all my 
bones'; but his spirits are good, and, I think, his strength fully 
re-established, and he takes great pains to convince himself and 
others that the state of thinness is favourable to health." I 
suppose you know that this good Brother of mine was danger- 
ously ill in the summer. 

My dear friend, you must forgive my scrawling penmanship. 
I hope to hear from you very soon. Remember your promise 
of the Journal extract. You will also have to tell us what you 
mean to do respecting Mr. Kenyon. My Sister, Miss H., Dora, 
and Willy, send kind remembrances and good wishes. — Believe 
me, ever your affectionate Friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 
# * # * 

To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 
3 King's Bench Walk, 

Temple, London. 

[Wordsworth and Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb 
Robinson.] 

29th January 1827. 

My dear Friend, 

Thanks for the trouble you have taken in report- 
ing the Conversation. It has occurred too late to be of use. 
My Poems have, for this month past, been printing with the 
Longmans upon the same terms as agreed upon with M. 
With this latter my dealings have been as follows :— Rogers, 

I 
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after waiting for a half-a-year, came to the preliminaries of an 
arrangement, that M. should publish for one-third of fhe 
profits, meeting one-third of the expense. Upon this I wrote 
to know what the expense would be, and waited a long time, 
many months, without getting an answer. I then wrote to 
M. that, not hearing from him, I felt myself at liberty to enter 
into a treaty elsewhere. Accordingly I did so with Hurst, etc. 
Their failing last year stopped this, and something more than 
two months since I wrote to M. offering him the work upon 
the old terms and begging an immediate answer, which, I told 
him, if I did not receive, I should regard his silence as evidence 
that the engagement did not suit him. I waited about a 
month, and receiving no answer wrote to Longman, and then 
went to press with him immediately upon the terms mentioned. 

You see, then, I can have little to say to M. It is re- 
markable that by the same Post as brought your letter I had 
one from Col. Pasley, in which he had occasion to speak of 
M.'s inattention as a Publisher, and his displeasing manners, so 
that he broke with him ; for my own part, upon the whole, I 
am as well pleased that the book should be where it is, for M. 
and I, I am persuaded, could never agree. So that you will 
treat the matter with him as you think proper ; only it is fit I 
should say I have no wish but to be civil and upon friendlj' 
terms with him. I have revised the poems carefully, par- 
ticularly the Excursion, and I trust with considerable improve- 
ment ; but you will judge. 

The deaths you mention among your friends gave me much 
concern. Flaxman I had heard of through the public papers, 
A. Eobinson's not till you named it. Thanks for your 
exertions on behalf of our amiable friend Kenyon ; we have 
procured him several votes, and I would have got many more, 
but my parliamentary and fashionable friends are almost all 
out of Town. 
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We continue to be anxious about my dear Daughter, she is 
so susceptible of colds. 

* * * * 

I shall not want your note about Goddard immediately, so 
you will have licence to procure a frank. I wish I could get 
one for this scrawl, which is not worth postage. 

[The above is in Wordsworth's handwriting. The following 
is written by his sister. — Ed.] 

My dear Friend, 

My Brother has given me this most elegant epistle 
of his to fold up and finish. I have little to say but to confirm 
his account of poor Dora. She is now confined to her room ; 
but this is at present owing to the severe weather, for the 
cough which first drove her thither has been subdued by a 
blister. My Brother's heart would be as much fixed as ever 
upon Italy were not anxiety kept almost constantly alive. It 
is our decided opinion that she ought not to pass the next 
winter here, and all schemes must give way to her benefit. 
If she be strong enough for so very long a journey, a winter in 
Italy might be the best. But funds will, I am sure, be deficient, 
and it is probable that some warm nook on the Southern shore 
of England may be fixed upon when summer comes, the time 
for deciding. 

My Brother wishes his Son John's name to be put down as a 
candidate for membership of the University Club. He has 
taken his Bachelor's degree, and is of New College. Perhaps 
you may have in town some University Friend, a member of the 
Club, whom you can oblige my brother by asking to do this 
service. My sister and I fancy that through your acquaintance 
with Murray you may dispose him to help a little in pushing 
the Sale of the Poems. It would, in his fashionable quarter, 
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be of no small use if he would expose them on his counter, etc., 
among his Tribe of popular Authors. If you can conciliate him, 
I am sure you will. It gives us great satisfaction to hear of 
Mr. Clarkson's continued amendment. You do not mention 
Charles Lamb and his sister; I trust they continue not worse 
than when he wrote to me a most pleasant letter. Miss Lamb 
was then quite well, but he was sadly afflicted with the cramp. 
The detail of his sufferings was mixed with so much drollery 
that it was impossible not to laugh, though we were and are 
heartily sorry that he should have such torments to endure. 
His connection with the British Museum is the best thing 
possible, supplying every need that his withdrawing from the 
India House caused him to feel. Pray return him, for all of 
us, a thousand thanks for his letter, with our Love to him and 
his Sister. My Sister, Miss Hutchinson, Dora, and Willy, join 
with me in best wishes. — Ever your affectionate and much 
obliged friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 
* # * * 

To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 
3 King's Bench Walk, 

Temple, London. 



[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

18th February, 1827. 

My dear Friend, 

A Frank tempts me to slip in our united thanks 
for your zeal in the cause of our Friend Mr. Kenyon ; I assure 
you, as the French say, it has not been bestowed upon an Ingrate, 
as you will yourself perceive if ever you meet him at the Club. 
He will then, I am sure, be glad to hold discourse with you, 
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and to tell you how much he has been pleased by your kindness 
and that of others of our Friends. It does indeed appear that 
he came in with a " high hand." 

My Brother is much obliged to you, and to your Friend Mr. 
Eolfe, for getting John's name put on the University Club's 
Boards, and will be further obliged if you will place him on 
those of the Athenaeum. It may be useful, and can do no 
harm. 

He is now at Oxford studying Divinity, and we hope the 
result will be a steady determination to apply himself to the 
Duties of a Minister of our Church. 

The printing of the Poems goes on rapidly. My Brother 
inserts your note (I believe without any alteration), only, 
perhaps, something may be added to it ; and, besides, one or 
two extracts will, I think, be inserted from our Journals as 
notes to some other poems. 

My Niece is much the same — not worse, but very delicate ; 
and we are unceasingly anxious, during this cold weather, to 
keep her from injury. The present morning has brought that 
kind of fine weather which is delightful to the strong for 
exercise, but very trying to invalids, though confined wholly to 
the house, as she is. ... A heavy snow is now on the ground, 
and still falling. We hope a thaw will follow. Nothing can 
exceed . the purity of the scene now before my eyes. How 
different to you in London, if the same snow is falling on the 
streets and houses ! 

The death of Sir George Beaumont is a great affliction to us, 
and was also a severe shock ; for when he was at Rydal in the 
summer, and when I parted from him at Coleorton at the end 
of October, he was in as good health and spirits as he has ever 
been since we first knew him 23 years ago, and appeared as 
likely to live for eight years to come as any of our younger 
friends, though his 73d Birthday was on the 6th of November. 
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Dear Lady Beaumont has been wonderfully supported 
hitherto, but I fear the worst for her is yet to come, and that 
strength and spirits may wholly fail ; for she is of a weak bodily 
constitution, and after having lived with a Husband 50 years 
in perfect harmony, sharing in all his pursuits, the change must 
be dreadful, — and such a husband ! 

Sir George Beaumont was buried on Wednesday, just a week 
after his death. His illness was short, I believe not more 
than ten days. Charles and Mary Lamb will, I know, 
sympathise with us. They knew and highly valued our in- 
estimable Friend. Give our love to them. — In haste, ever your 
affectionate 

D. WORDSWORTH. 



To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

3 Kino's Bench Walk, Temple. 



[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Whitwick, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
November 30th, 1S28. 

My dear Friend, 

I will not say that I like a letter the worse for 
being franked, but I should have been very angry with you 
(could I have known of my loss) had you kept your's back, as 
you threatened to do, in case of not meeting with a Franker ; 
so, once for all, let me assure you that the sight of your hand- 
writing is always welcome to me at whatever cost, and, at the same 
time, I beg that whenever you have the inclination to take the 
pen, whether you have anything new to tell me or not, you will 
favour me with a letter — of chit-chat or whatever may come 
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into your head. You are now a man of leisure, therefore I 
make no scruple in asking this of you. You can hardly form 
a notion of the pleasure it will be to me during the coming 
lonely winter to receive tidings of distant friends, — lonely I 
mean in comparison with past years, for my nephew John is 
my constant companion, and we are very comfortable and happy 
together. To be sure I have only had a fortnight's trial, but 
I think I have already seen enough of Whitwick fireside to be 
justified in my belief that time will not hang heavy on our 
hands; yet never was there a place, though it is a crowded 
village, more barren of Society, except at the distance of three 
miles, where our Eector and his Family and Lady Beaumont are 
always glad to see us, and a visit to them makes- a pleasant 
termination of a walk not longer than we take daily. You 
will, I am sure, be glad to hear that John enters with great zeal 
into the Duties of his profession, and gives much satisfaction 
both to the Parish and his Eector. He has a fine voice, reads 
agreeably (according to my notion at least), and is much liked 
in the pulpit by his hearers ; they have been accustomed to a 
spiritless humdrum Curate. I, however, do not find John so 
much at home in preaching as in reading ; but time will give 
him more confidence, and he is so desirous of doing his duty that 
I cannot doubt, if God grant him health and strength, of his 
becoming an effective preacher. I know not into what quarter 
your English Travels may lead you this Winter, or in the Spring, 
but we are only a few miles out of the great North Eoad — 13 
miles from Leicester, 8 from Loughborough, 5 from Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch. By-the-bye, in future direct to me at Whitwick, near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; it is our regular post town, and we only 
get letters from Leicester by chance. This evening post has 
brought pleasant tidings from Eydal ; all well, and my Brother 
busy with poetical labours, and (what nearly concerns John and 
me) Mr. Quillinan has thoughts of paying a visit to Derbyshire 
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with his eldest Daughter, and if so will come to see us. This is 
what he tells my sister, — and I heartily wish he may put this 
scheme in execution. Pray, if you see him, tell him so. Indeed 
I must not trust to chance; if you do not see him, be so good 
as to write him a line by the Twopenny Post to the above effect, 
and desire him, if he comes, to write a line to say if possible 
when we may expect him, and to direct near Ashby, etc. 

With respect to the £10, I find my Brother has provided for 
payment of his debt to you, therefore be so good as to keep that 
sum a little while longer. John is ordering books to about that 
amount, and when he has received them I shall trouble you to 
pay it to the Bookseller. Am I unreasonable in wishing to 
have your sketch of the Pyrenean Tour filled up with your 
actual adventures ? I fear I am, for I have no claim for such a 
favour, having not once written to thank you for the last addi- 
tion to my little Collection of your Tours. I will not trouble 
you with explanations — excuse I have none — but, believe me, 
I was not less interested by the last than heretofore, and that I 
do greatly prize, and always shall prize, these proofs of your 
kindness. 

Alas! for Rome — I never expect to set foot upon that sacred 
ground, nor do I ever visit it even in a day-dream. But once 
again I do hope to see Switzerland if we all live a few years 
longer, and perhaps the Country of the Tyrolese. Indeed, 
when my Brother talks of Eome, it always rather damps my 
hopes of even crossing the Channel again, so many circumstances 
must concur to make so large a scheme practicable, and years 
slip away. On the 25th of next month (Xmas day) I, the 
youngest of the three Elders of the house, shall have completed 
my 56th year. ... I intend to stay at Whit wick six months 
without stirring from the spot, i.e. till May. My plans, after 
that time, are not fixed ; but certainly before I turn Northward 
I shall visit my Brother C. at Cambridge, and perhaps a friend 
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at Worcester, and if so, shall work on to Brinsop, where Miss 

Hutchinson now is, so that it is probable I shall not return to 

Bydal till July ; but, as I said, nothing is fixed but six months 

at Whitwick, and feeling that I am so much of a comfort to 

John here, and being also myself very comfortable, I shall not 

find it easy to resist coming to him again next winter. This 

brings me to the wish that he had a good living and a good 

wife, both which blessings I hope he will deserve. I wish you 

had seen Charles and Mary Lamb when you wrote. Pray give 

my kindest remembrances to them. I ask them not for a letter, 

but trust that you will write ere long and tell me all about them ; 

also the Clarksons, it is very long since I had any tidings of 

them. 

* * * * 

And believe me, my dear friend, your much obliged and 
affectionate D. Wordsworth. 

To 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

3 King's Bench Walk, 

Temple, London. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Ceabb Eobinson.] 

Rydal Mount, 
11th January 1829. 

My dear Friend, 

What an odd view do you take of the stability of 
human life ! " I accept your invitation," — these words set us 
all agog, we looked for you in ten days at most — then comes 
"after my return from Germany, from Italy, and the Holy 
Land," but that did not follow, as it well might have done. 
Within the course of the last' fortnight I have heard of the 
death of two among the most valued of my Schoolfellows — 
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Godfrey Sykes, solicitor of the Stamp Office, and Mr. Calvert, 
probably unknown to you by name— so we are thinned off. 
But you live in the light of Hope — and you are in the right — 
as long as you can ; but why not run down for a fortnight or 
three weeks 1 We should be so glad to see you ! and really the 
absence you talk of is a little formidable to a man so near 60 
as I am. About ten days ago I had a pop visit of ten minutes 
from Courtenay the Barrister, who had been at Cockermouth 
Sessions. I recurred to the Law-life Insurance, which you will 
recollect we all talked about together. He continues to affirm 
that it is a most excellent Investment. Now I am expecting 
every week a Legacy of 160 to Mrs. Wordsworth ; I don't wish 
to touch this money, but should like to make it up to 200, and 
invest it in this way for her benefit in case of my decease. 
Mr. C. says that no interest will be received for four or five 
years ; and you will recollect that you offered to lend your name, 
as the Insurance must be in the name of some Barrister whose 
honour may be depended upon. Will you be kind enough to 
call upon him, 23 Montagu Street, Eussell Square, and settle 
the affair with him if you deem it an eligible thing, of which 
I suppose there is little doubt] The money shall be forth- 
coming at Masterman's Bank as soon as required. Should you 
disapprove of the intended Insurance, pray let me know, with 
your reasons. 

I had a Letter the other day from Mr. Bichard Sharp, of the 
corner of Park Lane, Upper Grosvenor street, and of Mansion 
house place, about business, which I was obliged to reply to 
in so great a hurry that I overlooked a notice of my Son's 
Station upon the list of Candidates for the AthenEeum. I do 
not like to trouble him with another letter till I have an 
opportunity of a frank, which may not be shortly ; therefore 
should you be passing either of these places, but not else, will 
you be kind enough to step in, and leave upon a slip of paper 
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that my Son being beneficed in Cumberland, there is no proba- 
bility of an Election to the Athenaeum being of the least use 
to him, so that his name may be removed from the list of 
Candidates. I shall have a letter to Mr. Sharp to this effect 
ready for the first opportunity. 

I have seen the Article in Blackwood alluded to in your last ; 
it is undoubtedly from the pen of Mr. Wilson himself. He is 
a perverse Mortal, not to say worse of him. Have you peeped 
into his. Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. You will there see to what 
an extent he has played the Plagiarist with the very tale of 
Margaret in the Excursion which he abuses ; and you will also, 
with a glance, learn what passes with him for poetical Chris- 
tianity. More mawkish stuff I never encountered. I certainly 
should think it beneath me to notice that article in any way, 
my Friends and Admirers I hope will take the same view of it. 
Mr. W.'s pen must be kept going at any rate, I am at a loss 
to know why, but so it is ; he is well paid, twice as much, I 
am told, as any other contributor. In the same number of 
Blackwood is an Article upon Rhetoric, undoubtedly from 
De Quincey. Whatever he writes is worth reading. * * 
* * Last week I passed with Southey — well (except for 
a cold), busy as usual. He is about to publish a book, two 
volumes of Dialogues between the Ghost of Sir Thomas More 
and Montesino himself. It is an interesting work, and I hope 
will attract some attention. But periodicals appear to have 
swallowed so much money that there is none left for more 
respectable Literature. You advert to Critics that don't deal 
fairly with me. I do not blame them ; they write as they feel, 
and that their feelings are no better they cannot help. The 
other set of Critics, like Gifford, had he been alive, had their 
classical prejudices ; and for the younger I am not poetical 
enough, they require higher reasoning than I give. 

Don't mind Franks in writing to me, that is, never put off 
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because you have not a cover; I wish I had one for this, but 
here they are rarely to be had. 

H. C. Robinson, Esq re. 

No. 3 King's Bench Walk, 
Temple, London. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Rydal Mount, Kendal, 
April 26lh, 1829. 

My dear Friend, 

Dora holds the Pen for me. A month ago the 
east wind gave me inflammation in my left eye-lid, which led, 
as it always does, to great distress of the eye, so that I have 
been unable either to read or write ; and also a third privation 
full as grievous, a necessary cessation from the amusement of 
composition, and almost of thought. * * * 

You cannot consult a better travelling guide than Mr. Sharp ; 
I would go nowhere where he has been without the benefit of 
his experience. Would that we could join you in Rome! but 
till my Son William is provided for, the hope cannot be encour- 
aged. My sister-in-law, Miss Joanna Hutchinson, and her 
Brother Henry, an ex-sailor, are about to embark at the Isle of 
Man for Norway, to remain till July. Were I not tied by the 
Stamp Office I should certainly accompany them. As far as I 
can look back I discern in my mind imaginative traces of 
Norway. The people are said to be simple, and worthy, and 
Nature is magnificent. I have heard Sir H. Davy affirm that 
there is nothing equal to some of the Ocean Inlets of that 
region; and lastly, the very small expense would suit my 
finances. * * * 

It would have been a great joy to us to have seen you 
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though upon a melancholy occasion. You talk of the more than 
chance of your being absent upwards of two years ; I am sorry 
for it on my own account, the more so, as I have entered my 
sixtieth year, strength must be failing, and snappings off (as the 
danger my dear Sister has just escaped lamentably proves) 
ought not to be long out of sight. 

What a shock that was to our poor hearts ! Were she to 
depart, the Phasis of my Moon would be robbed of light to a 
degree that I have not courage to think of. During her illness 
we often thought of your high esteem of her goodness, and of 
your kindness towards her upon all occasions. Our last account 
was of the 19th, and that morning she had been out in the 
garden for ten minutes, and we know that if she had not been 
going on well since we should certainly have heard. We look 
for a letter, in course, to-morrow. Mrs. Wordsworth is still with 
her, and I have entreated her to stay ten days more. Dora is 
my housekeeper, and did she not hold the Pen it would run 
wild in her praises. Sara Coleridge, one of the loveliest and 
best of Creatures, is with me, so that I am an enviable person, 
notwithstanding our domestic impoverishment. Mrs. Coleridge 
is here also, — and if pity and compassion for others' anxieties 
were a sweet sensation, I might be envied on that account also, 
for I have enough of it. 

I have nothing to say of books (Newspapers having employed 
all the voices I could command) except the first volume of Smith's 
Nollekens and his Times has been read to me, and I am indignant 
at the treachery that pervades it. Smith was once very civil 
to me, offering to show me anything in the museum at any and 
all times when he was disengaged. I suppose he would have 
made a Prey of me as he has done of all his acquaintance, of 
which I had at that time no suspicion, having thought myself 
not a little obliged to him for his offer. There are, however, 
some Anecdotes in the book ; the one which made most impres- 
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sion on me was that of Reynolds, who is reported to have taken 
from the print of a half-penny ballad in the Street an effect in 
one of his Pictures which pleased him more than anything he 
had produced. 

If you were here I might be tempted to talk with you about 
the Duke's Settling of the Catholic Question. Yet why ? for you 
are going to Rome, the very centre of Light, and can have no 
occasion for my farthing Candle. Somebody has just sent me 
from Oxford the 4th No. of a Literary Gazette published there, 
from which I learn that I am a prodigiously favourite Poet with 
one of its Contributors at least ! My kindest regards to the 
Lambs. Tell them about my Sister, and say that I have long 
wished to write to Charles, and will certainly do so as soon as I 
recover the use of my eyes for a little reading, which will be 
necessary for his Play and for the Books he sent me before I 
can make acknowledgements to my wish. Dora joins me in 
affectionate regards. She is a staunch Anti-Papist, in a Woman's 
way, and perceives something of the retributive hand of justice 
in your rheumatism; but, nevertheless, like a true Christian, 
she prays for your speedy convalescence. — Ever most faithfully 
yours, 

Wm. "Wordsworth. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre. 

King's Bench Walk, 
Temple, London. 

[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.J 

April 1829. 
My dear Friend, 

I cannot help slipping a note into a frank for 

London to thank you for your very kind letter, which makes 

me not quite hopeless of having a sight of you before I quit the 

Midland part of England. Yet, perhaps I ought not to hope in 
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this case, as it seems if I do see you it will be at the expense 
of a long, perhaps tedious, and certainly to you melancholy 
journey into Scotland. At all events, however, I may lawfully 
be pleased that if you should have this journey to take you 
will remember me and the Curate of Whitwick, and turn aside 
to our lowly Vicarage. 

I must have expressed myself with strange obscurity (but I 
wrote in great haste) since you have understood me as asking 
for a sketch letter concerning your journey to the Pyrenees. 
If I said anything about a full account of that journey it was 
not as drawn up for my particular use and pleasure, but in 
connection with your previous more detailed Tours, which — with 
that of the Pyrenees also, I hope, now that you are aloof 
from the cares of the Courts of Justice — you will arrange and 
amplify, and at some time publish. I do not recollect what I 
said, but the above is what I have often thought of; and, in 
fact, I had received your very interesting Pyrenean sketch, and 
in the ambiguous words of that hurried letter meant to thank 
you for it. It is of no use to rake up in your mind the con- 
tents of my (I fear too careless) letters, still less to hunt for 
them in your bureau ; so, my dear friend, accept my thanks for 
this last and all former favours. The blunder gives me no 
uneasiness, being well satisfied that your friendship does not 
hang on trifles of punctilio like these ; so no more on this 
subject. 

Probably before this reaches you you may have heard of the 
last honour bestowed upon my bright and amiable nephew, 
Christopher Wordsworth, the appointment to the Craven 
Scholarship. You may be sure that his good father and all of 
us were made very happy last Monday morning when the 
unanimous Decision of the Examiners was pronounced. He had 
already received honours and prizes sufficient to satisfy youthful 
ambition, but this is, besides the honour, an affair worthy of 
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consideration — £50 per annum for seven years. He does not 
intend to enter for the Summer (the Brownonian) Medals — I 
believe not for any, not even for the Chancellor's Medal (for 
English Verse). This I am glad of, as it will leave him time, if 
he have resolution, to apply sufficiently to the Mathematics to 
obtain such a rank upon the mathematical tripos as will enable 
him to strive for a place on the Classical, which his Brother John 
has been excluded from by being utterly unable to do anything 
in mathematics. I said I am glad of Christopher's determina- 
tion for the above reason ; but also on other accounts. It is 
surely very discouraging to the Competitors when one is sure to 
carry away all that he strives for, which in Christopher's case 
has hitherto always happened. 

I assure you he is not in the least set up by the congratula- 
tions he receives. Quite the contrary. He is very bumble- 
minded, — and one of the happiest and cheerfullest of human 
Beings. I have good accounts from Rydal. John W. is now 
on his road thence to Whitwick, where I shall join him next 
Wednesday. William will accompany him on his road to 
London, whence he will depart in April for Bremen with a 
Mr. Papendich, under whose care he is to remain for one year 
at Bremen to learn the German and French languages, and, I 
hope, improve himself in other points. I have said William will 
be on his road to London ; but in fact he will stay with us at 
Whitwick till summoned to London at the time that Mr. 
Papendich is ready to sail for Germany. I had intended leaving 
Cambridge as to-morrow, but have been tempted to stay where 
I am so happy and comfortable until Tuesday morning, when 
I shall take coach to Leicester, — sleep there, and the next morn- 
ing proceed by the Ashby-de-la-Zoueh coach to Huggleston 
(within two miles of Whitwick), whence I shall walk to W., 
leaving my luggage at H. I mention this as a guidance for you 
in case you should visit us in your way from London. Should 
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you take us on your return, you must stop at Loughborough 
(seven miles from Whitwick). But when the time comes of 
course you will apprise us, and I will again give you precise 
directions. * * * 

[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

May 2, 1829. 

My dear Friend, 

Your letter, which by some strange mistake was 
directed to me at Hydal instead of Whitwick, has just reached 
me with a few words upon it by my Niece, telling me that her 
Father had written to you ; from him you will have heard all 
particulars respecting where the dispersed of the Family are, 
what doing, and what intending, and this I am glad of, not 
having time or room for a long letter. It drew tears from my 
eyes to read of your affectionate anxiety concerning me. In 
fact it is the first time of my life of fifty-six years in which I 
have had a serious illness, therefore I never before had an 
opportunity of knowing how much some distant Friends cared 
about me. Friends abroad, Friends at home, all have been 
anxious, and more so, far more I am sure, than I deserve ; but 
I attribute much of this to my having been so remarkably strong 
and healthy, it came like a shock to every one to be told of a 
dangerous illness having attacked me. I am now, through God's 
mercy, perfectly restored to health and almost to strength ; but 
quiet care — for a time at least — I am assured, is necessary, and 
indeed my own frame admonishes me that it is. But for the sake 
of my kind friends I am bound to take care, and I promise them 
all, including you, who will be far away from us, that I will be 
neither rash nor negligent. Indeed I never can forget what I 
suffered myself, nor the anxiety of those around me. My 
nephew William was the tenderest nurse possible. It would 
have moved anybody's heart to see him. But enough of this 

K 
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subject. He is still at Whitwick, and we hear nothing of 
Mr. Papendich's arrival in England ; but I think we shall part 
from William finally in a week. His uncle wishes to see him 
at Cambridge. There he will stay a short while and proceed 
to London, where he will take up his quarters with Mr. 
Quillinan (to whom, if you see him, give my kind love, and 
tell him I am deeply sensible of the interest I know he has 
taken concerning me). I am not hopeless of William's having 
the good fortune to see you before your departure. Yours is 
dated the 27th, and you say in about ten days you shall go 
into Suffolk, pay the Clarksons a visit, and return to London. 
I wish this may catch you before your departure for Suffolk — 
indeed I expect it will, otherwise I should not have troubled 
you with the enclosure for Kydal. You must know we sent a 
letter there yesterday, and to-day Dora's little note arrives 
(written in yours), and there is something in it which it is 
better to answer immediately, yet we cannot find in our hearts 
to tax her with a second shilling ; so, recollecting that you can 
almost command franks through your loyal Friends, I take the 
chance, and shall be much obliged to you and the worthy 
Alderman, if by your joint services it can be forwarded. 
* * * I wish you would now and then write to us when 
you are abroad. How long do you mean to stay 1 God grant 
that we may all be alive and in good health at your return ! 
and what a joyful welcome shall we give you at Eydal Mount. 
If my Brother ever should be able to take us into Italy, we 
shall call on you to fulfil your promise of accompanying us — and 

what an accomplished guide you will be. 

* * * * 

Tell dear Mrs. Clarkson that it hurts me to turn Northward 
without seeing her ; but I hope if I live to travel Southward 
again it will not be so. John gives up his Curacy after Trinity 
Sunday. Perhaps he may go to London for a week or ten days, 
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and rejoin me here to accompany me to Halifax, where I shall 
stay a few weeks, and then go to Eydal. John is not obliged 
to go to his living at Moresby until the end of July. I once 
had thoughts of visiting my friends in Herefordshire before 
vay return to Eydal, but my illness has left a home-sickness 
behind it, and nothing but the claims of an aged Friend who 
took charge of me when a child, at the request of my dying 
Mother, could have induced me to linger on the road after 
Whitwich claims are satisfied. I think you have heard me 
speak of Mrs. Eawson of Halifax ; her Husband died last year. 
They were the oldest Couple in Halifax among the upper ranks. 
She is now eighty-three, and has all her faculties perfect except 
that she is a little deaf. 

You have heard, no doubt, of my poor Brother's eyes having 
been inflamed. Thank G-od they are better, and therefore my 
sister has been less wanted at home, especially as Dora is un- 
usually well. They have been very kind in sparing her to us 
so long. All danger was over when she heard of my illness, 
but they could not be easy ; and it is well she came, for without 
her I should not have myself perceived how weak I was, and 
how much care was needed, and I should certainly have had a 
relapse. In case of a similar attack, however, I should know 
better, and could of myself avoid all risks. 

If this letter should not catch you before you go to Playford, 
pray enclose this scrap for Mrs. Clarkson before you leave 
England ; and excuse the trouble I give you by close and bad 
penmanship, and do not forget us when you are gone, and 
believe me ever your faithful and affectionate friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 

Whitwick, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
May 2d. 

I have not seen the Eeview, but have seen enough of the 
cowardly manner in which people relinquished their principles. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

May 18, 1829. 

My dear Friend, 

Mrs. W. holds the pen for me, having returned 
from Whitwick, where she left our dear Sister improving 
gradually last Monday. 

I am almost ashamed to trouble you about my concerns, 
now that you must be so busy in settling your own. I have 
heard from Mr. Courtenay to-day, and he gives so nattering 
an account of the Law-Lives, that, notwithstanding the rise, I 
mean to avail myself of your kind offer; his words are, "I 
firmly believe that Law-Live shares will pay you, if bought at 
any price under £11 per share — will pay excellent interest, 
tho' nothing will be touched for the first four years, but the 
property will be increasing,'' etc. etc. 

I have therefore placed £300 at your disposal in Masterman's 
Bank, and I beg you will take the trouble of going thro' 
the forms necessary to effect for me this security, not omitting 
such considerations as will naturally suggest themselves to a 
Lawyer about to reside a couple of years in foreign parts. I 
am most sincere in the expression of my regrets at imposing so 
much trouble upon you at this time, and am also truly thank- 
ful for your last interesting letter. Will it tend in any way to 
repay you if Mrs. W. transcribes the opinion of Mr. Rathbone, 
the first American Merchant in Liverpool, upon American 
Securities. 

" I can only say that my opinion is very favourable. Their 
habits of legislature are economical, they are not troubled with 
any refined feeling that should make them give any one of 
their public Servants one farthing more than they think his 
services worth. In their public engagements they have been 
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very punctual, their rapid improvement in public wealth has 
left them without temptation to be otherwise ; and their States 
to the Westward are growing with such accelerated increase in 
population, that I consider the security either of the Stock of 
the States or of the federation as undoubted. The rate of 
Interest must depend upon the rate of Exchange at which the 
dividends are remitted, which varies from 8 to 12 per cent. 
My Sister has some money in Stocks of the United States by 
our advice. Some of the Stocks are more saleable than others, 
which is an object of consideration to those who may want 
their money, but where income is the Object, some of the 
heavy Stocks pay the best Interest. The Ohio stock is one of 
these latter. Of the Louisiana I can only speak generally, 
not particularly. It is, however, a rapidly increasing State." 

Against the above opinion, which was asked for in con- 
sequence of your Letter, I have nothing to say, but that 
Mr. Rathbone, being a quaker, may be somewhat biased towards 
the Americans. Mr. Courtenay in conclusion says, " he should 
be sorry to risk the welfare of those dear to him by investment 
in French funds," and, as his final opinion, bids me look out for 
a good Mortgage in England, " I should prefer that," says he, 
" to any other security." This is what I, W. W., wish for ; 
but where am I to find it 1 



If I excursionise at all this summer it will be by steam to 
Staffs, Iona, etc. My eye that has plagued me so long is 
improving daily, but I wish I had seen Kome, Florence, and 
the Bay of Naples, as the recurrence of these attacks throws a 
shade over the future. Mrs. W. * * * says I am un- 
grateful to Providence, and ought to take example by your 
cheerfulness. Be it known, however, in my excuse, that I have 
not opened a book for nine weeks,— a fine holiday ! ! ! Have 
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you seen Southey's Colloquies 1 — if so, how do you like them 1 
Pray effect a meeting with my son William, who will be at 
Mr. Quillinan's in a few days ; write him a note and he will 
call upon you when and wherever you may appoint. * * * 
Would we might tempt you to come down for a fortnight, and 
join Dora and myself in a Tour to the Duddon, etc., which we 
meditate. Farewell ! Mary and Dora join me in best wishes. 

Wm. Wordsworth. 



H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 
Bttry, Suffolk. 



[Dorothy Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

Rydal Mount, 

April 22d, 1830. 

My dear Friend, 

Your scrap of a letter gave us more satisfaction 
than I can express ; * * ■ * but I assure you we had much 
rather you had * * * given us a real letter bearing the 
Post-mark of the " eternal City." * * * 

I will begin with a sober review of the autumn and winter 
as they have passed away with us in our quiet home, leaving 
all public and general matters to the newspapers, which no 
doubt you read more regularly than we do. I think you left 
England about the time of John's exchanging his Leicestershire 
Curacy for the small Rectory of Moresby in Cumberland. We 
left Whitwick with regret, but have now many reasons for 
rejoicing in the change; and but three weeks after parting 
with our kind Friend Lady Beaumont, her sudden death tended 
to reconcile us, for without her Coleorton and Whitwick would 
not have been the same places they used to be. An unusually 
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severe winter, and low wages, and want of work in the 
stocking factory on which Whitwick depends, in a few months 
completely reconciled us to our removal from a place where 
poverty and distress that we could not effectually relieve 
would have daily met our eyes. John is very happy at 
Moresby, in a small parish, yet sufficiently peopled, both by 
poor and rich, to require and call forth constant moderate 
exertion, without that depressing accompanying conviction that 
all we can do is of no avail for permanent relief. John's 
income is not much larger than at Whitwick; but he is a 
richer Man, and is comfortably habited in lodgings where he 
can at any time receive one or two of us. His Mother spent 
three weeks with him in the winter, and Dora is now his 
companion, and will remain till fetched home by her Father, 
who finds a sad want of her ; but he willingly submits, the 
young people being so very happy, and her health improving 
with Sea-air and horse exercise with her Brother. They have 
each a pony. Her winter's cough has dealt more gently with 
her than usual, yet she has been very far from well, though 
with an inexhaustible stock of lively spirits and of activity 
within doors, though utterly unable to follow the example of 
her Mother's youth and mine in walking. The Family summer 
plans are not yet fixed, but I think the Father and Daughter 
will be tripping off to Cambridge before the Commencement, 
and perhaps my sister may visit her own Eelations in the 
County of Durham at the same time. As for me, it seems 
to be decreed that I must stay at home, and surely it is no 
punishment to be confined to this beautiful spot. I have been 
enacting the Invalid ever since the Month of November, though 
in truth I have had no one ailment since the beginning of 
January. Whenever the weather has been tolerable, I have 
gone out in the pony-chaise, or walked — but not farther than 
the Terrace. Since the trees began to bud I have extended 
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my walks a little farther ; and do indeed feel myself equal to 
much more than I venture to attempt. In compliance with the 
judgment and advice of those who I suppose are much better 
judges of what is safe than I am myself, I shall continue to use 
similar caution during the whole of next summer aud the 
following winter, if I live so long ; and after that time I hope 
I may be safely trusted to my own feelings as a guide in 
ascertaining the measure of my strength. In the mean- 
time it is certainly my duty to submit to be guided by those 
who have already suffered so much anxiety on my account, and 
there is no hardship in it, for this different mode of life has no 
effect whatever upon my spirits, and certainly it has agreed 
with my health ; for, as I told you, I am, and have been since 
January, perfectly well. It was a sad Illness I had at Whitwick, 
and again I was very ill at Halifax, whence I came to Eydal 
the first week of September, and since have not slept one night 
from home. My Brother has enjoyed his accustomed good 
health, and though he passed his sixtieth Birthday on the 7th 
of this Month, is really as active — in as good walking plight — 
as when we crossed the Alps in 1820. My sister too retains her 
strength and activity wonderfully, though with some drawbacks 
from rheumatism, and a weak arm that was sprained above 
twenty years ago. Dora longs to go to Rome ; the Father would 
dearly like it, the Mother would fall into any plans that could 
reasonably be formed for such a purpose, and as for me, I think 
I should lack none of the zeal which would have accompanied 
me thither twenty years ago. But we say not much about 
it. We are past the scheming age (except Dora), and there 
seem to be so many obstacles, that I cannot think we shall 
ever accomplish a journey of such magnitude; and, indeed, 
whenever I venture upon a wish it carries me no farther than 
dear Switzerland. But who knows what circumstances may do 
for us ? When you come home you will so rouse and inspire 
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my brother's aged heart by his own fireside, that strange 
schemes may arise, and all be realised with as much ease as our 
journey of 1820 ! This leads my thoughts to the woeful state 
of Money and the "Money Market." Every year we grow 
poorer ; interest so low, Rents not paid, etc. etc. etc. ! But in 
this happy remote corner little do we see of what is endured 
among the lower orders, though we see and know that all who 
are of our own condition terribly experience a change. Mr. 
Owen is instructing the Londoners in " the Science of Society," 
and he is to point out a remedy. The Parliament folks seem 
to be quite easy in the discovery that they can do nothing. It 
seems the emigrations are numerous, both from the manufactur- 
ing and farming Districts. The latter are in an untilled state. 
Mrs. Hutchinson writes that prices are so low, and poor-rates 
so heavy, she knows not what will become of them in a few 
years. They have long had to pay rents from their stock 
property. We have had one most delightful letter from Charles 
and Mary Lamb since you left England. She writes as if very 
happy and contented in being released from housekeeping cares, 
and gives, on the whole, a good account of her Brother, though 
from his own letter (written with quiet spirit and humour) we 
could hardly know whether he was oppressed by being hurried 
out of his usual course or not. S. T. Coleridge continues to 
live at Highgate, as usual attacked by occasional fits of sharp 
illness, but always, to a certain point, recovering from them ; and 
I believe he is publishing some new Work upon the old abstruse 
subjects. His Daughter is happily settled near him in London, 
but they cannot see much of each other. To walk is impossible, 
and to be otherwise conveyed far too expensive for a young 
Lawyer's wife who has his fortune to make. Mrs. Coleridge is 
with her Son Derwent, who does well in his Curacy and school 
j n * * * ^ Hartley is at Grasmere, writing now and then for 
Blackwood and the Annuals, and, when he has money in his 
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pocket, wandering off nobody knows whither. Miss Hutchinson 
is with the Southeys. * * * Southey was off his work, but 
is better, and as busy as ever. What he does is wonderful. 
He was much affected by the death of his Brother's wife, Mrs. 
Dr. Southey. My Brother has laid his poetry aside for two or 
three months. He has enough of new matter for a small volume, 
which we wish him to publish, but I think he will not, he so 
dislikes publishing. A new Edition of his poems will soon be 
called for. He has lately been busied, day after day, out of 
doors, among workmen who are making us another new and 
most delightful Terrace. I hope you will soon come and walk 
upon it, so I shall not describe. "We have good news of 
William from Bremen, but his health (in common with that of 
all Mr. Papendich's Family) suffered much from the severity of 
the winter; William was an eye-witness of the loss of lives and 
houses from flood when the ice broke. He seems to be much 
beloved in Mr. P.'s family, and is exceeding attached to them. 
* * * No doubt you have seen our nephew Christopher's 
name at the top of the Classical Tripos. The first Classical 
Medal has since been adjudged to him. The Master of Trinity 
enjoys better health than a year or two ago. I hope, my dear 
Friend, that you received comfortable letters from your Brother. 
I was much concerned to hear of the death of your Nephew's 
Son, both for his sake, and his Father's, and yours. This is 
a poor letter to travel so far; but I know you will be glad 
to hear of us, and to receive our assurances of affectionate 
remembrances, in which we three (the only ones at home) 
do heartily join. * * * Adieu, my dear Friend. — Believe 
me ever yours affectionately, 

Dorothy Wordsworth. 

We have a very wet and mostly cold spring after an unrelent- 
ing winter. How is it with you 1 Our shrubs are budding, 
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larches green, but the trees very backward, and the soil is so 
sodden with wet that even the flowers look comfortless. 

Monsieur H. C. Robinson, 

La Poste restante a Rome. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.J 

Feb. 5, 1833. 

My dear Friend, 

* * * * 

Many thanks for your letter. * * * My Son, as you 
conjecture, has no desire to be a member of the University Club, 
so let his name be struck off. There must, I think, be some 
mistake in your account of poor Coleridge. He is still con- 
fined to his bed, you say; perhaps the word ought to have been 
again confined, etc., for not long ago he was at Highgate New 
Church, attending divine service the day it was consecrated. 
"We have also heard of his being out several times. His 
Daughter, Mrs. Henry Coleridge, has been for some time suffer- 
ing from a sad derangement of nerves. 

We rejoice to hear that the Lambs are well, pray give our 
kindest love to them. * * * 

I am now brought to my own family. * * * My poor dear 
Sister has not left her room for five weeks, and scarcely her bed, 
but merely to return to it. She is, you will grieve to hear, de- 
plorably weak, and cannot, we fear, remain long with us. But 
do not speak of this to anybody, further than to say that she 
is very poorly. * * * The origin of her complaint was im- 
prudent exposure, during a long walk, when she lived with her 
Nephew in Leicestershire three years ago. She had a relapse 
above twelve months past, and never has been well or strong 
since. But no more of this sad subject. I am come to that 
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time of life when I must be prepared to part with or precede 

my dearest Friends, and God's will be done. 

# * * * 

You mistake in supposing me an Anti-Reformer — that I 
never was — but an Anti-Bill-man, heart and Soul. It is a fixed 
judgment of my mind that an unbridled Democracy is the 
worst of all Tyrannies. Our Constitution had provided a check 
for the Democracy in the Regal Prerogative, influence, and 
power, and in the House of Lords, acting directly through its 
own body, and indirectly by the influence of individual Peers, 
over a certain portion of the House of Commons. The old 
system provided in practice a check both without and within. 
The extinction of the nomination-borough has nearly destroyed 
internal check. The House of Lords, as a body, have been 
trampled upon by the way in which the Bill has been carried, 
and they are brought to that point that the Peers will prove 
useless as an external check, while the regal power and influence 
has become, or soon will, mere shadows. 

" Site opened — hut to shut 
Excelled her power," 

as your friends the Bill-men of all denominations have found, 
or soon will find. Ever affectionately yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 

In passing through Soho Square, it may amuse you to call in 
upon Mr. Pickersgill the Portrait Painter, where he will be 
gratified to introduce you to the face of an old friend. Take 
Charles and Mary Lamb there also. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 
2 Plowden Buildings, 

Temple, London. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

Eydal Mount, 

Wednesday, 5th June 1833. 
My dear Friend, 

As Mrs. Wordsworth and my Daughter are absent, 

and will not return till this day week at the earliest, and they 

would wish to see as much of you as may be while you are 

here, there is quite time enough for your trip to the Isle of 

Man, which my Sister thinks for other reasons {as it falls in 

your way) it would be worth your while to make ; only, I must 

observe that there is only one fixed conveyance, and that by 

Steam, between the Isle of Man and Whitehaven, but there 

are fishing-smacks and private traders going very frequently, 

especially in the summer season. To us, the sooner you come 

the better you would please us ; only you must make your 

stay so much longer on account of Mrs. W. and D.'s absence. 

We are truly sorry for Mr. Gilman's state of health, and 
Charles Lamb's account of his sister is most deplorable. Poor 
Fellow, what he has to endure ; and surely, on his own account, 
his situation so near his Sister in such a place must be doleful. 

My dear Sister is, upon the whole, considerably better, but 
sadly subject to injury from the changes of the Weather. She 
can walk about twenty or thirty steps, but always with ex- 
haustion ; nevertheless, when the weather is favourable, she is 
always wheeled about in a chair for an hour or two in the 
Garden. Miss Hutchinson is here and quite well. We shall 
have a bed for you, and cannot consent to your being at an 
Inn nearly two miies from us unless something unforeseen 
should happen. 

To account for the wretched penmanship I must tell you 
that I have been using a Hatchet this morning for a long time, 
which has made my hand shake. — Ever affectionately yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 
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Isle of Man. 

I write from my Sister's dictation, who has been there. 

Pleasant road from Douglas to Ramsay. Manghold head is 
on the right ; go to the Church, and along the Cliffs, or steeps. 
Go from Ramsay direct to Bishop's Court, avoiding the Point 
of Ayre, which is fiat and wholly uninteresting. From Peel to 
Castle Town, back to Douglas, which is all my Sister has seen ; 
but I should be inclined to ascend from Laxey to the Snow- 
fell, the highest point of the Island. Our Sister Joanna 
Hutchinson is in Lodgings at Ramsay ; it would give her and us 
great pleasure that you should see each other. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cookson-Kendal, friends once, driven by reverse of Fortune 
to the Island for economy's sake, are now at Balla-salla, near 
Castletown. They would also be glad to see you ; but do not 
put yourself to inconvenience on either account. With respect 
to the attractions of the Isle of Man, my Sister does not think 
them sufficient to justify a long journey, but as they fall in your 
way, she thinks the place worth looking at for you. My son 
John lives at Moresby, three miles on this side of Whitehaven. 
His house is small, and having Visitors he could not offer you 
a bed ; but he and his amiable wife would be truly happy to 
"see you, and make you acquainted with my grandchild. He 
would also, most likely, be able to accompany you on your way 
towards Keswick in his little Carriage. * * * At Whitehaven 
by all means see the New Pier. And as you were so unfortunate 
in weather the last time you were here, pray go to Keswick by 
way of Loweswater, Scale Hill, and Buttermere, and by Honister 
Crag into Borrowdale. At Scale Hill is a good Inn, and at 
Buttermere also. But John will direct you, and, I hope, 
accompany you part of the way. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 
Post Office, 
Liverpool. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.J 

Nov. 1833. 

My dear Friend, 

Your valuable Present is arrived ; valuable for its 
own sake, and still more for the most friendly and affectionate 
terms in which the Gift is recorded by your own pen. The 
book, furthermore, will be of great use to us, who have not 
access to many original Authorities. We have placed it upon 
the third shelf from the bottom, in the first Compartment of 
the Bookcase (nearest the door) in the drawing-room, where the 
1 6 books looks ubstantially handsome. Southey's books have 
been forwarded. If I had had the use of my eyes I should have 
taken the liberty to skim them before I had parted with them ! 

Now let me take yon to task about a small matter. How 
came you to say, as you tell me you did, that the return of 
the Tories to Place would be the best thing that could 
happen for my eyes ? I not only have never uttered a wish to 
that effect, but have over and over again spoken to the con- 
trary. My opinion is that the People are bent upon the 
destruction of their ancient Institutions, and that nothing since 
— I will not say the passing — but since the broaching of the 
Eeform Bill could or can prevent it. I would bend my en- 
deavours to strengthen to the utmost the rational portion of the 
Tory Party, but from no other hope than this, that the march 
towards destruction may be less rapid by their interposing 
something of a check — and the destruction of the Monarchy 
thereby attended with less injury to social order. They are 
more blind than bats or moles who cannot see that it is a 
change, or rather an overthrow, of social order as dependent upon 
the present distribution of property which is the object of 
the Radicals. They care nothing what may be the form of 
Government but as the changes may lead to that. As to 
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France and your juste milieu, it is not worth talking about — 
(and I, M. W., will not write another word on this subject.) 1 

* * * My dear Sister is rallying, tho' she has only risen 
from her bed, to sit up, once. Did we tell you that Mr. 
Hamilton is to be married to Lady Farquhar ere long 1 

I forgot which the three sonnets were that you say have 
pleased your friends. 1 

A fortnight ago I received a letter from an unknown Person 
who signs himself Thomas Forbes Kelsall, dated Fareham, 
Hants, whose attention had been attracted by a notice in 
Lockhart's Memoir of Sir W. Scott, of my MS. Poem of Yarrow 
re-visited. Professing himself to have been an early admirer of 
my Works, and having derived great benefit from them, and 
understanding that this Poem was not likely to soon see the 
light, he, with many apologies for the liberty, requested that I 
would favour him with a copy, adding that, upon the honour 
of an English Gentleman, he would confine the perusal to one 
or two of his particular friends. 

As the request seemed a bold and somewhat unreasonable 
one, our first determination was not to comply with it ; but 
good nature got the better, and the Poem was sent with a letter, 
a fortnight ago, and no acknowledgement has been received. 
What do you think of this 1 We begin to suspect that the 
Poem has been got under false pretences, and that it may appear 
in Frazer's Magazine, or some other as respectable Publication. 
I much regret I did not keep a Copy of my accompanying letter, 
which, tho' it hinted at the possibility of a [hoax], was frank 
and confiding — in a spirit natural to my character. If you 
happen to have any acquaintance in that part of the Country, 
pray enquire if such a person lives there, and who he is. 

We were delighted to have so good an account of the Lambs. 
Give our kindest love when you see them, and tell L. that 
1 Interpolations by Mrs. Wordsworth, who was his amanenusis. — Ed. 
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his works are our delight, as is evidenced — better than by 

words — by April weather of smiles and tears -whenever we read 

them. Mr. Kenyon's book has pleased me exceedingly, and 

surprised me still more. I never suspected him of being a 

sinner in Verse writing. The work does him great credit, less 

as a whole than from the spirit of particular parts. Christians, 

however, will justly think that Tolerance is carried too far by a 

Philosophy that places all creeds so much upon the same footing. 

God bless you, say we all. * * * Farewell! — Most affectionately 

yours, W. Wordsworth. 

H. C. Robinson, 

2 Plowden's Buildings, 
London. 



[Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Nov. 23d, 1833. 

My dear Friend, 

* * * * 

If it should fall in your way to pick up for me, dog cheap, the 
Quarto Edition of the Lay of the Last Minstrel and of Bolceby, I 
should be well pleased, as I do not think that these should not 
be found in a Poet's house. We have copies of Sir W.'s other 

larger poems. 

# # * * 

Let us hear from you, and believe me to be sincerely and 
affectionately yours, M. WORDSWORTH. 

Rydal Mount, Nov. 23d. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Plowden's Buildings, Temple. 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Rydal Mount, Apr. 3d, 1834. 
My dear Friend, 

Having often wondered what has become 
of you, we were all glad that, wishing to know something about 

L 
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us put you upon writing. As you infer, the mild air, though 
the gift of a stormy winter, has proved singularly beneficial to my 
Sister's health, who has suffered much less pain than heretofore, 
has several favourable symptoms, but does not gather strength 
as might be expected ; indeed she will not allow that she is 
any stronger at all, but in this we all think she deceives 
herself. * * * 

During a stay of upwards of a fortnight with my Son in 
Moresby, from which Mrs. W. and I have just returned, 
* * I had much enjoyment in seeing him and his wife so 
happy, and in making a more intimate acquaintance with my 
grand-daughter. She has just entered the dramatic age, and is 
within a day or two of walking ; a lively Creature as ever 
was seen, which strikes one the more in contrast with the 
manners of her Parents and her Nurse, all still and quiet as 
trees whose branches may have been light and flexible, but 
are now less so than one of my disposition could wish. One 
calm and beautiful day John and I took a long and most 
delightful walk, following from Whitehaven, along the top of 
the Cliffs, the indentings of the Coast as far as the Monastery of 
St. Bees. Our last summer's acquaintance, the Isle of Man, was 
full in sight, so were the Scotch Hills ; and when we came to 
a point of the Headlands which showed the Bay of St. Bees, the 
whole line of the Cumberland coast to its extreme Southern 
point, with Black Comb and Scafell presiding over the view, 
the effect was magnificent. 

A day or two since I had a letter from Dr. V — , who 
formerly practised medicine with much distinction at Liverpool. 
He has retired from his profession, but, fortunately for me, was 
residing last autumn in Ambleside, and kindly undertook, as a 
friend, the care of my diseased eyes. I deem myself greatly 
indebted to him, and am glad of an occasion to prove my 
gratitude by endeavouring, upon his application, to furnish his 
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son, Dr. J — V , who is about to travel on the Continent, 

with such few letters of introduction as I can command. His 
main object is to complete his medical education by adding to 
such knowledge as may be acquired in England what the most 
celebrated foreign Schools of Medicine supply ; and with this 
view his Father requested me to furnish him with some letters 
of introduction to Men of Letters and Science. Unluckily I 
have little or no acquaintance in that line. I ventured, however, 
to send him a note for Prof. Schlegel at Bonn, and one to Mr. 
Landor, and also a sort of circular for any of my rambling 
friends with whom he might meet. I also took the liberty of 
giving him your address — telling him I should write to you — 
not without a hope that your long and wide acquaintance with 
the Continent might enable you to render him more substantial 
service. No doubt he will call upon you in a few days, and if 
you can serve him I shall deem it a great favour to myself. 
I ought to add that I have never seen the young Person, but 
his Father is so amiable and excellent a Man that I am sure he 
would not ask a favour of. this kind unless he knew that his 
son were worthy of it. 

You are quite at liberty to send my Sonnets to Landor if you 
think it worth while; but his antipathies are strong, and I 
know he has a particular dislike to the Sonnet. The Ode 
addressed to me I never heard of till you named it, nor could 
I obtain a sight either of it or the one to Southey till yesterday ; 
they have both been read to me, but, owing to a press of 
business and much company on my return home, only once. 
Mr. Southey seemed to be more happily treated than myself. 
My sister was particularly pleased with the last Stem but one 
in the address to him. Dora tells me — for as yet I have been 
able to form no opinion myself — that / am complimented upon 
my wisdom and upon my workmanship. What more, I say, could 
a Poet desire 1 for no man can be wise who writes verses to any 
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effect without some degree of inspiration. The daughter, 
however, is not satisfied, and, as the Old Ballad says, " 1 like 
her the better therefore." 

In much that you say about the Dissenters I concur, but not 
in your opinion " That the sooner any purposed change takes 
place the better chance there is that that change may have a 
conservative character." Surely this maxim must be qualified 
by a consideration of what is to be changed, and to what extent 
change is desirable. For myself, I would oppose, tooth and nail, 
the petition from Cambridge in behalf of the Dissenters be- 
cause it is hypocritical, and if granted will inevitably lead to a 
Demand for Degrees which will give Votes, open to them the 
emoluments and Offices of the University, and make them a 
part of the Governing Body ; an event which, for innumerable 
reasons, and not the least for its tendency to overthrow 
the Established Church, I earnestly deprecate. There is a 
fallacy in one of your suppositions. You think Dissenters, if 
admitted upon equal terms with Churchmen, would go over to 
the Church in numbers ; now it is the very exclusion which 
induces them to go over. Ann Barbauld, an acute observer, tells 
us younger ones that she never knew a family of Dissenters who 
kept a carriage through eight generations, and continued such. 
Why was this 1 Because having got so high in the world's 
ladder they wished to be higher, and the ready way was to 
step over their consciences if they had any religious scruples 
left. * * * Ever affectionately yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 



H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

2 Plowden's Buildings, 

Temple, London, 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Bobinson.J 

Rydal Mount, June 16, 1834. 

My bear Friend, 

* * * * 

Your intended expedition to the United States was news to 

us, and, partly in contradiction of what is said above, it was 

not altogether good news. We are rather too old to think 

without some pain of our friends being separated so far from us. 

You yourself are no longer young, and casualties, as we advance, 

are not easily recovered from. Indeed, the more I look into 

this scheme the less I relish it. There are not many things in 

America which can be called sights. Niagara, it is true, is a 

first-rate one, but not worth crossing the Atlantic for ; and as to 

American manners and Society, we have it in so many books 

that it seems as well to be content with what may be collected 

from them while at ease upon one's own sofa, or under the 

shade of an English Oak in this sweet summer weather. At all 

events, whether you go or not, come to us ; which you may do 

with little cost of time or trouble, as you will no doubt embark 

at Liverpool if you do not give up your scheme. 

Poole is quite welcome to my Sonnets ; and if you choose to 

add the Lowther Church and State one you have my free 

consent. 

% % % % 

Thanks for all that you say about the Dissenters. "An 
Appeal to the English Dissenters," in a letter to Wm. Howitt 
by a Lay Dissenter (London, Longman & Co.), has been sent 
me by the Author. It is well worth your reading. The style 
is somewhat verbose, but the philosophy is sound, and the 
spirit truly Christian. If you like it, as I am confident you 
will, pray recommend it among your friends. We are always 
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glad to hear of the Lambs. Pray give our love to them, and 
remember me to Moxon and his wife, if you ever look in upon 
them. — Ever sincerely and affectionately, with best wishes for 

all, Yours. 

* * * * 



H. C. Robinson', Esqre., 

Plowden's Buildings, 
Temple. 



[AVordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

My dear Friend, 

Before I advert to business I will tell you how we 
are. My sister does not gain strength, and had about a month 
ago a back-cast, from which she is in a good measure recovered. 
So, upon the whole, she cannot be said to be worse than when 
you saw her. 

My daughter * * * is becoming a great student, particularly 
in novels. At present she is better engaged reading La Borde's 
account of Spain, and I am in hopes that by-and-bye she will 
attack Herodotus and Thucydides. Miss Hutchinson has been 
seven weeks with Mr. Southey's family. She is in excellent 
health. The Accounts of Mr. Southey, now at York in the 
Retreat in consequence of depression of Spirits and alienation 
of mind, are upon the whole rather encouraging. * * * 

The publication of my little volume has been retarded by the 
printing being put into the most careless hands, acting under 
the most inattentive minds with which I was ever concerned. 
The delay is lucky, as neither Othello, Macbeth, nor the Para- 
dise Lost, if now first produced, would be attended to. 

The Disposition of the Melbourne Ministry was by me 
received rather with fear than pleasure. You have known from 
the first my opinion of the Reform Bill. To speak of it in the 
mildest terms, it was an unwise measure, carried by unworthy 
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means. The Composition of the present House of Commons 
shows — what will ever be the case where Democracy is pre- 
dominant — that the people prefer their flatterers to their 
friends; and they will go on showing more or less of that 
preference till the Government by King, Lords, and Commons, 
and the ancient Constitution of England in Church and State, 
are destroyed. Not being able to escape from this conviction, 
I ought not to have used the word " fear " as above, for my 
mind is entirely made up to the worst. It is simply, in my 
estimation, a question of time. So no more about it, but let us 
be as cheerful as we can, and each act guided by the best 

lights he can procure. 

* * * * 

Your account of Germany, for which I thank you, is satisfac- 
tory. Be assured of the kind regards of us all, and believe me 
to be, my dear friend, ever faithfully yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

Rydal Mount, 

November 2lst. 

Cannot you, my dear Sir, come down and pass your Christmas 
with us ? You have never seen, nor can you guess, how beauti- 
ful our Mountains are in the Winter ; and how much you would 
cheer our fireside and Dora in her confinement, not to speak of 
Miss W., I will not say. Pray come and let us hear of your 

adventures. — Affectionately yours, 

M. W. 

Dear Mr. Robinson, do come to us at Christmas. I cannot 

say how glad I should be to see you. 

Alas, poor Mary and Charles Lamb ! — Ever your affectionate 

Friend, 

D. Wordsworth. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

2 Plowdbn's Buildings, Temple, London. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

1835. 

My dear Friend, 

We arrived here on Friday last, an hour or two 

before sunset. 

* * * * 

We took three days to come down ; the weather being good, 
I travelled on the outside, which gave me a sight of the town of 
Coventry, with its three spires gilded by a declining Sun. Upon 
comparing notes at Birmingham with Mrs. W., I found that she 
had known nothing of our having passed through Coventry, and, 
like other insiders, had seen little. I was pleased also with the 
Country about Trentham, the Duke of Sutherland's, — near it, 
in a valley prettily named the " Vale of Springs," or " Spring 
Vale." What a throng of poetic feelings does such a name 
prompt ! When I was at Hampstead, the accidental sight of the 
words " G-oulder's Hill " painted on a board, as you see the 
names of Streets in London, stirred my mind agreeably in the 
same way, by recalling an Ode of Akenside's written at that 
place, where, on recovery from a severe sickness, he visited his 
friend Dyson, who had been generous to him in the earlier part 
of his life when the Poet started in London as a Physician. 
The weather here is very sharp, and to-day we have a bluster- 
ing wind, tearing off the blossoms and twigs from the trees 
with almost equal disregard. At breakfast, this morning, we 
received, from some unknown friend, the Examiner, contain- 
ing a friendly notice of my late volume. Is it discreditable to 
say that these things interest me little but as they may tend to 
promote the sale, which, with the prospects of unavoidable 
expense before me, is a greater object to me, much greater, than 
it would otherwise have been 1 The private testimonies which 
I receive very frequently of the effect of my writings upon the 
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hearts and minds of men are indeed very gratifying, because I 
am sure they must be written under pure influences ; but it is 
not necessarily, or even probably so, with strictures intended 
for the public. The one are effusions, the other compositions, and 
liable in various degrees to intermixtures that take from their 
value. It is amusing to me to have proofs how Critics and 
Authors differ in Judgment, both as to fundamentals and 
incidentals. As an instance of the latter, see the passage where 
I speak of Horace, quoted in the Examiner. The Critic marks 
in Italics for approbation certain passages, but he takes 
no notice of three words, in delicacy of feeling worth, in my 
estimation, all the rest — " he only listening." Again, what he 
observes in praise of my mode of dealing with nature as 
opposed to my treatment of human life — which, as he says, is 
not to be trusted — would be reversed, as it has been by many 
who hear that I ran into Excess in my pictures of the influence 
of natural objects, and assign to them an importance which they 
are not entitled to ; while in my treatment of the intellectual 
instincts, affections, and passions of mankind I am nobly 
distinguished by having drawn out into notice the points in 
which they resemble each other, in preference to dwelling (as 
dramatic Authors must do) upon those in which they differ. 
If my writings are to last, it will, I myself believe, be mainly 
owing to this characteristic. They will please for the single 
cause, " That we have all of us one human heart." Farewell. 
* * * * 

Ever affectionately yours, 

W. W. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

May 1835. 
My dear Friend, 

* * * * 

Had not my family been in so distressing a state I should 
have gone to London by Cambridge about the beginning of 
next month, which probably would have allowed me the pleasure 
of seeing you before your departure for the Continent. At 
present I can entertain no such project, as it seems impossible 
that my beloved Sister can put on for any length of time. The 
extreme heat has been very unfavourable to all our invalids ; 
the thermometer for these last three days has never been under 
68 in my sister's room in any of the 24 hours, and often at 78, 
notwithstanding all our endeavours to moderate the heat. Will 
you pardon me when I mention that in the midst of all this 
sorrow and anxiety I have not yet had the courage to look at 
the Italian Verses you sent me. They are, however, carefully 
preserved, and shall be studied as soon as I can command my- 
self so as to take any interest in literature of that kind. 

W. Wordsworth. 
H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 
Temple. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

June 24, 1835. 

My dear Friend, 

I will not distress you with a detail of all that we 
have feared and hoped and suffered during these last five weeks. 
One of our anxieties is over, and not that which we thought 
would first cease. Dear Miss Hutchinson was seized with ill- 
ness five weeks ago, and expired yesterday. A sharp attack of 
lumbago, with which her illness began, was followed by rheuma- 
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tic fever ; that was subdued, but she never recovered her 

strength. On Monday she sunk alarmingly ; yesterday at noon a 

change took place that left no hope of saving her life, and 

before seven all was over, leaving upon her face as heavenly an 

expression in the peace and silence of death as ever human 

Creature had. 1 I write through tears, but they are not tears of 

sorrow. Break this matter to dear Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson as 

well as you can. My poor Sister is very feeble, but we are all 

in health much better than our friends can think possible. 

Mrs. Thomas Hutchinson, tell Mrs. Clarkson, has been here 

some time, and but for her my wife must have sunk under 

watching and over-exertion. — Farewell, God bless you, most 

affectionately yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 
Rydal Mount, 
Wednesday, June 24. 

Pray call at Henry Coleridge's Chambers and tell him what 

has happened and how we are ; I hope we shall some of us 

be able to write to them soon. H. C. will be so good as to 

inform our good friend Mrs. Hoare, and also Mrs. Gillman ; 

Mrs. Hoare or dear Sarah will be so good as to write to Mrs. 

Gee , and pray tell Miss Lamb. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

2 Plowden's Buildings, 
Temple, London. 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.J 

Monday, 6th July, 1835. 
My dear Friend, 

Gladly would I have replied instantly to your two 
last affectionate Letters, but I could not muster courage. 



1 Compare the Sonnet which this called forth, beginning, - 
" Even so for me a Vision sanctified." 



—Ed. 
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It will be a week to-morrow since our dear Friend was laid in 
Grasmere Churchyard, near two of her Sister's Children, and 
where in all probability we shall all be laid one after another. 
When a beloved friend departs in this way without any organic 
disease, it is difficult to carry about with one the habit of feel- 
ing that she will never be seen again on earth. But no more of 
this. You are anxious to hear how we are going on. 

My daughter has lost ground considerably. My Sister's 
health of body seems to have suffered less than her mind. Her 
recollection is greatly impaired since the event — I mean her 
recollection of recent events. 

<P "^ T& V 

Messrs. Longman have paid £280 on my account into the 
Kendal Bank, but I know not what part of that sum could be 
added to the £300 from the Annuities, as my expenses, owing 
to so much sickness in the family, have been very heavy, and 
money owing me for my annual expenses has not been paid. 

I fear you cannot read this Letter ; I feel my hand shaking, I 
have had so much agitation to-day in attempting to quiet my 
poor sister, and for being under the necessity of refusing her 
things that would be improper for her. * * * Her 
memory is excellent this morning ; I chanced to mutter a line 
from Dyer's Grongar Hill, she immediately finished the passage, 
reciting the previous line, and the two following. Speaking of 
her faculties, she told me that Miss Hutchinson's vanishing had 
been a sad shattering to them. 

God bless you. Let me repeat my thanks for all your zealous 
and delicate acts of friendship. My Sister begged me to send 
you her tender love, — again and again most affectionately yours. 
I do not invite you to the House of Mourning. You could not 
be of any use, and it would only afflict you. 

W, Wordsworth.. 

Henry Crabb Robixson, 

Temple, London. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Orabb Eobinson.] 

Rydal Mount, 

Novr. 25th, 1835. 

My dear Friend, 

I (M. W.) hold the pen for my Husband. 

Your prompt acceptance of our united invitation was nothing 
more than your long and oft-experienced kindness had led us 
to expect. We shall rejoice to see you, but upon one condition, 
that, having been so long abroad lately, you do not, on our 
account, set aside the claims which your relatives and friends 
in the South, particularly your Brother, have upon you, by 
putting off or shortening your visits to them. And with 
respect to the ensuing three weeks, I think it right to let you 
know that it would add to our distress if you should be a 
witness of the anxiety we are undergoing on account of the 
experiment now in progress, and drawing towards a conclusion. 
I allude to our dear Sister. * * * 

At the lodging where the Coach will set you down at the 
foot of our hill, you can be accommodated also with a sitting- 
room and attendance. I have been to look at the house this 
morning ; the rooms are well-sized, tho' low, for a single person, 
and neatly furnished. The only objection to them is that the 
situation is too low, and somewhat confined ; but at this season 
of the year, far less so than in summer when the leaves are on 
the trees ; the better sitting-room — for you have the choice of 
t wo — looks directly up our hill, and commands, now that the 
trees are bare, rather a cheerful view of Lady Fleming's Park. 
But the great advantage of this lodging lies in being so near 
us, so that our intercourse need not be at all dependent upon 
weather. 
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Before this reaches you you may probably have seen Moxon, 
or heard from him about our late communication with him, and 
have learnt our determination upon dear Lamb's letters and 
our wishes respecting them, therefore I need not touch further 
upon that point. As to the lines sent, the more I think of 
them the more do I feel that their number renders it little less 
than impossible that they should be used as an Epitaph ; so 
convinced am I of this that I feel strongly impelled, as I 
hinted to Moxon in my yesterday's letter containing a revised 
copy of the lines, to convert them into a Meditation supposed 
to be uttered by his grave-side, which would give me an 
opportunity of endeavouring to do some little justice to a part 
of the subject which no one can treat adequately, viz., the 
sacred friendship which bound the Brother and sister together 
under circumstances so affecting. Entertaining this view, I have 
hoped rather than expected, that I might be able to put into 
ten or twelve couplets a thought or feeling which might not 
be wholly unworthy of being inscribed upon a stone consecrated 
to his memory and placed near his remains. Having, however, 
thrown off my first feelings already in a shape so different, I 
wish that some one else, Mr. Talfourd, Mr. Moxon, Mr. Southey, 
or any other of his friends accustomed to write verse, would 
write the Epitaph. Miss L. herself, if the state of her mind 
did not disqualify her for the undertaking, might probably do 
it better than any of us. 

Before you set off northwards pray call at Longman's and 
enquire about my Poems — whether the Yarrow has been re- 
printed; and if it has, bring down a copy; and if not finished, as 
many of the sheets as are struck off; also learn, if you can, 
what number of the four volumes are still on hand. See also 
Mr. Courtenay, and ask Moxon if the engraving from my 
Portrait has been begun. It is often enquired after. You will 
see Mr. Moxon of course. My Nephew, John Wordsworth, 
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now lodges at 7 Howard Street, Strand ; pray drop him a line 
by the 2d. Post telling him when you set off, he may have 
something to send. We write these requests with a smile at 
what your good nature has brought upon you. My Sister 
lived some time in Norfolk when she was young, and fancies 
that she should like some Norfolk Beefins, and has often said 
she was sure if Mr. Robinson knew how she longed for them 
you would send her some. Could you contrive to bring her a 
box ; all kinds of fruit are grateful to her. * * * — With 
affectionate remembrances from all here, ever faithfully yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

P.S. — If it be not disagreeable call and make enquiries in 
our name after Mr. Eogers and his sister, and thank him for 
his letter to me from Ramsgate, which I will answer as soon as 
I have anything comfortable to say ; tell him I luckily escaped 
Willis, as did, I believe, Southey. He has, however, reported 
some impertinences concerning us both, from the mouth, as he 

affirms, of P W . Upon which point, if you have any 

pleasure in observing inconsistences in character, I will amuse 
you when you come. 

Poor dear Miss Lamb ! We gather from both you and 

Moxon that she is better ; but as neither of you have spoken 

definitely we know not how to address ourselves to her, so 

leave it to your judgment to say everything tender and 

affectionate at a fit opportunity for us. We do feel for and 

love her dearly. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

2 Plowden's Buildings, 

Temple, London. 
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[Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Nov. 1835. 

My dear Friend, 

We heard by a letter from Moxon, dated the 9th, 
of your arrival in England, and you should not have remained 
so long without a welcome salutation from Rydal Mount but 
that William was from home, and I forwarded the letter to him, 
and depended upon his writing a few lines of greeting to you 
from Whitehaven. However, he is returned not having done so, 
finding that writing was inconvenient to him from a sprain he 
got some weeks ago in his right arm, and for which he has been 
using hot sea-baths, and it is better. But yet it devolves upon 
me to send you a few hasty lines, which I readily do, hoping I 
may induce you to come at your convenience — the sooner the 
better — and cheer us by a detail of your adventures. It must be 
purely a work of charity. Your presence to W. would be in- 
estimable ; he wants such a friend to take him out of himself 
and to divert his thoughts from the melancholy state in which 
our poor Sister is struggling (to use her own word). You will 
be surprised to hear that her bodily health is good ; but her 
mind is, I may say, in a state of childishness. * * * Her 
memory for passing events — which at one period was quite 
gone, though retrospectively it was perfect, and her mind, if it 
could be fixed on books or serious matters, as vigorous as ever — 
is much recovered, and this encourages us to trust that her 
intellect also may be restored ; but, alas ! at present her thoughts 
and manners are quite childlike. She has much wild pleasure 
in her sallies ; yet, almost at the same time, bemoans her suffer- 
ings, which it is difficult for us to understand. But this slight 
sketch must satisfy you at present. 

Dora, thank God, is better, but still an invalid. 
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In a few days we shall have an opportunity to forward (which 
Moxon's letter asks us to do) such portions of Charles Lamb's 
letters as W. chooses to part with. We should like your judg- 
ment to be exercised regarding anything that should be with- 
held from the public. You know we are very delicate upon the 
point of publishing the letters of private friends ; but we feel 
that in the case of dear Charles Lamb the objections are not so 
forcible, the Essays he himself gave to the public are so much 
in the character of his letters. 

Should you find it convenient to come to us, we shall expect 
and insist upon your being an inmate during the day at R. M. ; 
but it would neither be comfortable to you nor to ourselves, 
for you to lodge under this roof. I have no scruple in telling 
you this, knowing your habits, and that you like the liberty 
of a lodging of your own ; and such are to be had as will 
exactly suit you at the foot of our hill, where you alight 
from the Coach. Observe that one runs three times a week 
from Kendal, and arrives here at 10 o'c, on the Monday, Wed., 
Friday morning. Let us hear from you ; and believe me, with 
affectionate regards from all, to be very sincerely, but in haste, 
yours, M. Wordsworth. 



* 



H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Plowden s Buildings, 

Temple, London. 



[Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

18 Dec. 1835. 

My dear Friend (I write for William), 

# * * * 

I have been very uneasy since I sent off the selection of 
Lamb's letters, as by so doing I seem to sanction a practice 
which I hold, for the most part, in utter detestation, viz., that 

M 
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of publishing the casual effusions (and most letters are nothing 
more) of men recently dead. I was much pleased to learn 
from the Life of Mackintosh that Sir Jas. Scarlet destroyed all 
letters but those upon business. I wish this to be done towards 
myself, and I would do it towards others, unless where I 
thought the writer himself wished for their preservation. I 
earnestly desire you would get a sight of those of Lamb, which 
I have sent to Mr. M., and if they are to be used at all, after 
what I have said to you and Mr. M., that you and He would 
strike out every passage which you think Lamb or his Sister 
would object to — above all, such as you think would give pain 
to any living individual or the connections of the dead. 

I rather grieve for what you report of Miss L.'s spice of 
vanity. His submitting to that mechanical employment 
placed him in fine moral contrast with other Men of genius, his 
contemporaries, who in sacrificing personal independence have 
made a wreck of Morality and honour to a degree which it is 
painful to consider. To me this was a noble feature in Lamb's 
life, and furnishes an admirable lesson by which thousands 
might profit. 

Your critical objection is valid. It is true that regret is in its 
nature a passive quality, and deep regret or deeply-seated regret 
would be a better expression than strong regret; but I used the 
word in connection with what follows to designate regret as spread- 
ing itself over a large portion of past time, and including multi- 
farious objects with an active and unsatisfied appetite. But this 
meaning is not sufficiently brought out. Your parenthesis is so 
unimpassioned and awkward that the faulty passage had better 
stand as at present with a chance of being overlooked ; besides 
I have no doubt that the sheet is struck off long since. I should 
prefer to your parenthesis — omitting regrets altogether, and 
reading the passage thus weakened — the line thus — 
" And our fond hopes, so eager in their grasp," 
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or read the whole thus — 

" Heaven out of sight, hopes, wishes, what are they ' 
And what is knowledge with its eager grasp ? 
The sages the theory, etc." 

still better — 

" Our hopes, our aims, so eager in their grasp ? " 
* * # # 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Plowden's Buildings, 

Temple, London. 



[Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

Sat. Feb. 20, 1836. 

My dear Friend, 

* * # * 

We have now delightful weather. John and I drove to 
Bowness on Thursday to call upon the Pasleys, who are come 
there to superintend the building of their house, thence round 
by Ellery. * * * 

Your Radical friends of Foxhow were detained a few days. 
* * * I have had a good report of their safe arrival at Eugby. 
Mrs. A. speaks of a number of new Admissions, so that John 

Bull's spite does not promise to injure the School. 

* » # * 

Dora, with her tender love, * * * bids me add that she has 
hitherto considered you a true friend, and hopes you still are so ; 
but if you are aware of the flatteries which, almost every other 
day, her father has poured in upon him, you would be slow to 
increase, for our sakes, the number. For he is really, she says, 
growing so vain, she cannot keep him in any kind of order. 

W. has just said to me that it is rather odd he should learn 
that the Church is strengthened spiritually by his humble 
exertions, at the moment when, under many discouraging 
circumstances, he is doing his utmost for having an additional 
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Church built in his Native Town of Oockermouth. * * * God 
bless you, my very dear Friend ! Affectionately yours, 

M. Wordsworth. 

* * * * 



H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Plowden's Buildings, Temple. 



[Wordsworth and Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Crabb 
Eobinson.J 

March 16th, 1836. 
My dear Friend, 

* * * * 

My best news is that our dear Sister is mightily improved 
in bodily health since your departure ; her mind, however, is 
still feeble in all that relates to her illness, of which she has a 
strangely confused recollection. She now makes some little 
progress in walking, though not without support. 

* # * * 

Could I afford it, I should like an Excursion upon the 
Continent in the Summer, and should be heartily glad of your 
company. But my Stamp Office income appears to be in such 
a rapid course of reduction that I shrink from avoidable 

expense. 

* * * # 

As to the Irish Municipal Bill, and the arguments in its 
support, what would you say to your shoes and mine being 
made off the same last 1 Farewell ! With love from all, 
affectionately yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

March 26, 1836. 
My dear Friend, 

This will reach you through Mr. Milnes, to whom 
I have written upon Sergeant Talfourd's Copyright Bill, which 
stands for April 13th, Wednesday. Pray do your utmost in 
every direction to defeat the Eapacity of the Booksellers and 

the stupidity of Hume, G-rote, Warburton, and such like. 

* * # * 

Your University and College are humbugs. All these 
attempts to make men co-operate whose opinions are, or — were 
they conscientious men — ought to be, so widely different, are 
founded on false views of human Nature. Unless my Sonnets 
are to be sent forth in one Volume I regret having ever con- 
sented to the publication. My view was to place them under 
the eye of the Header at once ; but I cannot have an objection 
to have two titles as Moxon proposes, so that they who prefer 
the work in two volumes may be gratified. There will be half- 
a-dozen new ones. 

When I tell you that I have written, within these two or 
three days, at least 40 letters in Support of the Sergeant's 
Bill, you will not be surprised at this abrupt conclusion. — Ever 
most faithfully yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 

Thanks for the Bust. It is an astonishing likeness, and will 
be much valued in this house. * * * 

When you see Mr. Rogers tell him that the Printing of the 
Sonnets must proceed quickly and regularly, or I shall be 
utterly disgusted by the delay ; it interferes with many of my 
engagements, and with my time. You know of old my 
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partiality for Evans. The Squib below I let off immediately 
upon reading his modest self-defence speech the other day : — 

Said red-ribboned Evans : 
" My legions in Spain 
Were at sixes and sevens ; 
Now tbey 're famished or slain : 
But no fault of mine, 
For, like brave Philip Sidney, 
In campaigning I shine, 
A true knight of his kidney. 
Sound flogging and fighting 
No chief, on my troth, 
Ere took such delight in 
As I in them both. 
Pontarabbeia can tell 
How my eyes watched the foe, 
Hernani knows well 
That our feet were not slow ; 
Our hospitals, too, 
They are matchless in story ; 
Where her thousands fate slew, 
All panting for glory." 
Alas for this Hero ! 
His fame touched the skies, 
Then fell below zero, 
Never, never to rise ! 
For him to Westminster 
Did Prudence convey, 
There safe as a Spinster 
The Patriot to play. 
But why be so glad on 
His feats or his fall ? 
He 's got his red ribbon, 
And laughs at us all. 
* * * * 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre. , 
2 Plowden's Buildings, 
Tbmple. 
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[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.J 

My dear Friend, 

* * * * 

If you. see Landor thank him for Pericles and Aspasia, but 
tell him to leave the Church alone. He has lived too long in 
Italy to know how the Church of England is now working and 

what it stands in need of. 

# * * * 

Farewell ! — Most affectionately yours, 

W. W. 
Wednesday, 21th April 1836. 

[In Dora Wordsworth's hand.] 
This letter is all " tell," "tell," "tell ; " but one important ques- 
tion is now to be asked : Will you embark with Father for any 
part of the Continent where travelling won't be more fatiguing 
than a man in his 67th year, with " all diseases that the spittals 
know " (in his family at least), ought to undertake 1 * * * 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

2 Plowdbn's Buildings, 
Temple. 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.J 

April 1836. 

My dear Friend, 

The Box has arrived. A thousand thanks ; but to 
whom was the packing entrusted? Several of the Books, 
especially the new bound Clarendon, have been a good deal 
disfigured for want of the precaution being taken of folding 
them up separately in paper, which ought always to be done. 
We fear you have robbed your own shelves. My little library 
had long been disgraced by want of Gibbon, disclosing a defi- 
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ciency you have kindly supplied, and two volumes of my 
Clarendon had fallen into the opium-eater's hands ; they were, 
however, I believe, a present from him, so I have not much 
reason to complain in this case. The Chalmers is a great 
acquisition. 

Have you, Dissenter as you are, any Friends who would co- 
operate with a poor Poet out of their love of his art and his 
attempts in it, and out of affection to the Church of England, 
in his endeavours to assist in building a new Church in his 
native place, where it is much wanted. Sums, however small, 
would be acceptable, and I, the said Poet, would be happy in 
being the medium of conveying them to the Committee, names 
mentioned or not as agreeable. The people of C. are poor ; but 
we have some, and even good, hope of succeeding. 

Pray do what you can for me, as they depend a good deai 
upon my exertions in their behalf. 

Dorina thanks you for the Ehine ; not inferior she thinks to 
the former volume. * * * 
H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Plowdbn's Buildings, 
Temple. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

24«7i June 1836, 44 Dover Street, 

To-morrow at Sergeant Talfourd's 

for a couple of days. 

My dear Friend, 

I have been expecting to hear from or rather to see 
you every day, and now feel not a little ashamed to tell you by 
letter what I wished to say viva voce, that after having been 2 
months without seeing the faces of those at home who are so dear 
to me, I have not courage to prepare for our continental Journey. 
To add four months, probably, of absence to the time already 
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elapsed I do not feel equal to. Pray come up and set me at 
ease upon the point of my feeling as if I were serving you ill 
in declining to go abroad at present. I shall say no more at 
present. — Ever affectionately yours, W. Wordsworth. 

P.S. — My London life has much exhausted me, notwithstand- 
ing my abstinence. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

2 Plowden's Buildings, 

Temple, London. 



[Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

July 4th, 1836. 

Thank you heartily, my dear Friend, for your addition to 
W.'s letter, which affords us an opportunity of bidding you 
good-bye before your departure, and of telling you how much 
we feel your good-tempered bearing towards your vacillating 
fellow-traveller that was to have been ! God bless you ! I 
trust you will have an agreeable journeying meanwhile ; and if, 
after all, you are together to prosecute your visit to Rome, may 
you meet him in a mood of better promise to be a desirable 
Companion than if you were to start now, when he either is, or 
thinks himself, exhausted by the business and bustle of London. 

I do not wait for W.'s arrival at home before I despatch this 
farewell note. * * * We hope that he will not find his 
Sister worse than when he parted from her. * * * Her 
bodily health continues good, though sad indeed is the feeling 
that now abides with us, and has removed the hope we had 
encouraged of her mind strengthening as a consequence of her 
being able to get out and be amused in the fresh air. She has 
now her drives, and daily exercise in a Merlin's Chair in the 
Garden, and for a time enjoys it, and she is very happy but no 
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permanent change follows. She is, as you know, at times, and 
for a short space, her own acute self, retains the power over her 
fine judgment and discrimination ; then, and at once, relapses 
into child-like feebleness, and gives vent to some discomfort by 
merry sallies, or, with the impatience of a petted child contrives 
one want after another, as if merely to provoke contradiction. 
But she has no delusions. * * * 
Ever very faithfully yours, 

M. Wordsworth. 
H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Plowden's Buildings, 
Temple, London. 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.] 

July Uth, 1836. 

My dear Friend, 

I congratulate you on the decision in your favour, 
and meet your proposal with a very strong inclination, and 
even all but a promise and a positive engagement, which, after 
what has passed, I could not enter into, nor do you wish that 
I should. 

In one point, however, I must deal frankly with you ; I feel 
that I am far from being as strong in body as you, and I must 
have some more distinct notion than I can form at present of 
the fatigue which I am to encounter. To spare bodily ex- 
haustion I am prepared to incur more expense, than would 
perhaps suit your plans. I told you that I dreaded long 
lumberings in foreign Diligences, and could not by night bring 
myself to having anything to do with them. What do you 
say to our looking out for a Companion, so that we might 
proceed at less expense when the hiring of a carriage was 
required? There would, I think, also be other advantages in 
a third person, if well chosen. 
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To this scheme, however, there appears to be one almost 
insurmountable objection, — it would bind one to go if possible. 
Boxall, the Painter, described Bome to me as an execrable 
climate from the middle of November till towards the end of 
January. He said he went in November from Florence to 
Eome, through dismal cold and rain, and a more uncomfortable 
Residence than he found there for the next two months is not 
to be imagined. It threw him into an illness which left him 
before he had been a week in Naples, after two months weary 
residence in Eome. Eome is said to be delightful in October, 
but we could not get there in time for that month ; if we could, 
we might proceed to Naples and come back to Eome at a proper 
season. But all this your experience will be able to throw 
light upon. It seems to me that the best plan would be to 
reverse our former scheme, and go straight through France 
down the Saone, and the Rhine, and by the Cornice Eoad, and 
return by Venice and the Tyrol, etc., as we should have no 
time to explore that region so late in the year. But there is 
time to digest all this. "We are glad you are going into Wales ; 
but you should begin with the Wye, Chepstow, Tintern Abbey, 
Monmouth, Goodrich Castle, Eoss, etc. At Brinsop Court, 
within six miles of Hereford, live Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and Mr. Monkhouse is not far from them, — he lives upon the 
Wye, at the Store. They would all be delighted to see you. 
You might from thence go up the Wye, by Hay and Bualth 
Ehaiodwro Gawn, and so to the Devil's Bridge, and across it 
through North Wales. From Bangor you might make an ex- 
cursion to Conway for the Castle's sake, and so up the Conway 
to Llanrwst, and by Capel Kerig back to Bangor, whence you 
might take the steamer to Liverpool ; and from Liverpool there 
is a steamer to Ulverstone, from which, if convenient, see 
Furness Abbey, and come to us by Windermere, up which Lake 
there is at present a Boat in connection with the Liverpool 
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steamers to Ulverstone. After a few days' stay with us, all 
being well and promising, I should be delighted to return with 
you to London, and straight for the Continent ; this leading 
proviso always bearing in mind that I must not weaken my 
old frame by fatigue that can be spared. 

I have done well to return home. My Conscience, as well as 
my yearnings of heart, urged me to it. Indeed it would have 
been quite unjust, both to myself and you, if I started without 
first coming hither ; I find our Invalids as well as I had reason 
to expect. I have" no more to say; but I hope this pleasant 
scheme may be realised. God bless you ! Love from all. — 
Affectionately yours, W. W. 

We had a most pleasant journey home. I was delighted with 
St. Albans and its neighbourhood. 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Aug. 1836. 
My dear Friend, 

* * * Do not think me liable to be turned by every 

piece of information from every quarter, but I cannot refrain from 

mentioning what has had a good deal of influence upon my own 

mind, the decided opinion of Dr. Arnold, that all that I could 

wish to see in Italy might be seen in three mouths, and that 

from the middle of March till the middle of June would be the 

best Season. Lady Davy, who was here the other day, and who 

has been much in Italy, is also of the same opinion ; a few days 

ago I saw a letter from Boulogne, dated 26 th last month, in which 

the writer said that * * * the Cholera, though not actually in 

Florence, was in Milan, Genoa, and several other cities, including 

Eome. Now, though you might not dread the Cholera quite so 

much as I should do, I am sure you would have an equal fear of 

Quarantine, not merely on account of loss of time, but the 
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wretched manner in which People are huddled together in the 
places where they are stopped. Thus much for generals, for 
personals I will mention two or three reasons which make me 
desirous of deferring the commencement of our journey till the 
middle of February, should it suit you. 1° — my nephew's 
affairs are not yet settled. 2 ly — I have a wish to superintend 
the printing of the stereotype edition of my Poems, which I can 
get thro' before the end of the year, as two presses are proposed 
to be set to work. 3 ly — My son John will have three months 
nearly at his disposal, and is anxious to accompany us if 
possible. Lastly, — I have a hope that my daughter will im- 
prove in health before that time. * * * My poor Sister is 
much as she was when you were here. I have only to add that 
it would rejoice us all if you would spend your Christmas here, 
and we would start together in the middle of February. 

Dr. Arnold went off yesterday with a detachment of ten — by 
the Lake Tourist — meaning to take the steamer for Dublin at 
Whitehaven. Young Bunsen was one of the party. * * * Ever 
your faithful friend, Wm. Wordsworth. 

" What more changeful than the sea ? 
Yet over his great tides 
Fidelity presides." 

The quotation is by Dora, from the description of herself in 

the Triad, but here applied to the old gentleman, her Father, 

and his changing inclinations. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre. 

[Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Orabb Robinson.] 

Rtdal Mount, Nov. 1st, 1836. 

My dear Friend, 

* * * * 

Let me tell you that it always delights us to follow you 

in your excursions, and that your visit to Bristol was peculiarly 
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interesting. Dora and I were with you in Cottle's Sanctum, 
where some 7 or 8 years ago we too were favoured with a 
sight of the Portraits. 1 To the best of my recollection we 
were most pleased with that of Southey, in which we saw, or 
fancied we saw, the spirit of the embryo Poet. Dora said that 
her Father's reminded her of her brother John. With 
regard to the benevolent Eegicide's intended Book, I need only 
say that he has behaved disingenuously. If Southey saw all the 
MS., he could not, and does not approve. The story is too long 
and too intricate for me to enter upon ; William (who was 
shown letters by Judge Coleridge which prove that Cottle was 
resolved to publish the objectionable matter before he received 
that letter of Mr. Gillman's, which he afterwards asserted had 
determined him to publish) will tell you all about it. Southey 
will see Cottle soon, who has commenced making a Progress 
with his son, and will skim the South and West of England to 
introduce Cuthbert to his old friends, and the interesting 
haunts of his Youth, calculating upon an absence from Keswick 
of at least three months. * * * 

I hope your expectation of receiving Lamb's letters from 
Bristol are fulfilled. I had much rather they were really in 
Talfourd's hands than left to the mercy of C. 2 With you I do 
not regret the publication of our dear friend's remains (to use 
the fashionable designation). Dora, who is rummaging her port- 
folio, has just given me a copy of one of his invaluable letters 
which I will enclose, thinking it not an improper one to 
publish, as expressing a right feeling in his own delightful 
manner and playful language. I trust this and all the letters 
we have sent may be preserved and restored to us. We have 

1 Portraits of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb, drawn by 
Robert Hancock and now in the National Portrait Gallery, South 
Kensington. See Transactions, No. Ill,, p. 56.— Ed. 

2 Cottle.— Ed. 
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received, but I have scarcely looked into, Coleridge's " Literary 
Remains." 

The Tragedy 1 is in existence ; but say nothing about it lest 
its destruction should follow. 

Mrs. Hemans' letters, etc., we consider a very flimsy Publica- 
tion, and not at all likely to support the opinion of those who 
have extolled her Genius ; I must not say it disappoints me, 
from my personal knowledge it is exactly what I should have 
expected. But we have strong evidence that her mind was 
steadied, and she became much more interesting after she went 
to Dublin ; that is, she discarded what to us seemed to be a 
lightness and affectation of manner. The Mr. Graves who saw 
much of her in Dublin, to the last quite reverenced her, and 
you know they are sensible Persons not likely to be carried 
away by what is superficial. Poor Woman ! she was sorely 
tried, and a beautiful trait in her character was that she never 
uttered a Complaint of her Husband. 

* * * You ask if W. ever wrote an Epigram ; I believe he 
once did, and if I am not mistaken I will send it in my next ; 
I shall not have time or opportunity perhaps at present. He 
and his son W. are journeying to-day from Brighton, where 
they met on Saturday — the father from Whitehaven. Last 
Tuesday he accompanied Lady F. Bentinck thither to pay his 
respects to the Lowther family, as being more convenient to 
him (in this season of business) than if he had gone to Lowther, 
where a longer visit would have been looked for. The proofs 
have been forwarded during his week's absence, and no time 
has been lost. He gets on with his work very well; the 
Juvenile Pieces cost him much labour, but then he had a useful 
Assistant in Mr. Quillinan, and his presence here was a God- 
send to me. 

* * * * 

1 The Borderers. — Ed. 
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Miss W. to us seems quite delightful ; though my sister Joanna, 
who joined us only last week, is greatly shocked at the change 
that has taken place in her, and almost wonders to hear us 
congratulate ourselves. Yet our cause for thankfulness is 
great. * * * Ever faithfully your obliged and affectionate, 

M. W. 



[Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Eobinson.J 

19 Dec. 1836. 
My dear Friend, 

Last evening, when we were all sitting drowsily 
over the fire, I sagely observed, " I think Mr. E. has cut us," 
to which Dora replied, " Will the Sun cut us % " Truly, how- 
ever, he has nearly done so of late ; but indeed, if you will not 
come to see us, you ought now and then to send us one of your 
nice close-written letters to pore over, to break the chain of 
those everlasting Proofs that Mr. Evans sends us day after day 
to blind our eyes with. * * * Ever faithfully yours, with 
our united love, 

M. Wordsworth. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Rydal Mount, 

Jany. 28th, 1837. 

My dear Friend, 

* * * Moxon tells us you have returned to 
town, and we trust you have left your family more reconciled to 
their heavy loss than you ventured to hope. The blessings of 
Christianity are in nothing more deeply felt than in its power 
to dispose the mind to resignation under the pressure of like 
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afflictions ; and not only to do this, but to turn them into 
sources of something more than cheerfulness, as being more 
exalted than mere cheerfulness can be. * * * 

Dr. Arnold and his family are here, and have been enjoying 
themselves much ; the Dr. takes very long walks, and I some- 
times fear Mrs. A. is tempted to do more in this way than she 
ought. The Winter has been with us, I should say, an agree- 
able one, on account of its great variety — frost, snow, rain, 
bright and gleamy sunshine such as we have had to-day, the 
mountains being most beautiful, and we have had many such 
days — and the Winter, upon the whole, has been far from 
severe. We have had primroses in blow through the whole of it. 

In two or three days I hope the printing of my last Volume 
will be begun ; the whole of the verses are corrected for the 
Press. But I must have another tug at the Postscript on the 
Poor Laws, and other things, in which I wish you were to help ; 
Mary wishes it still more. 

What do you think of an Edition of 20,000 of my Poems 
being struck off at Boston, as I have been told on good 
Authority % An Author in the English language is becoming 
a great Power for good or evil if he writes with spirit. 

Now for our travels. I trust I shall be ready to start from 
home by the end of the third week in February. I shall land 
Dora at Leamington, where I must be obliged to stay at least two 
days ; then direct for town. I hope this will suit you ; but pray 
write immediately, and let me know what way we had best 
take. I suppose it will be, of course, to enter Italy by the 
Cornice road. How can we most agreeably and best get 
thither 1 I must repeat that I am not equal to lumbering night 
and day in a French Diligence, else we might go that way to 
Chalon-sur-Saone, and so float down that river and the Ehone 
h Avignon ; but in this I submit entirely to your experience. 
Here let me say that I have lately received a most friendly 

N 
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letter from Baron Field inviting us to the South of Spain ; but 
this is out of the question at this time of the year, for never 
will I trust myself in the Atlantic in a steamboat between the 
autumnal and vernal equinox ; nor would you, I think, if you 
had read a most interesting letter which we had lately from 
Mr. Quillinan, giving an account, poor fellow, of his wretched 
situation with his daughter and forty Passengers, who were on 
the brink of destruction off Cape Finisterre, and in much 
danger for five days, all owing to the rascality of the Owners 
and Agents of the Steam-vessel sending her out again at that 
season, a week after her return from Madeira and Gibraltar, 
when, as the head Engineer told Mr. Q. after their disaster, 
she stood in need of repairs which would have taken at least 
three weeks. I wish you could see Mr. Q.'s detail, for it is very 
touching and beautifully written. 

It is late, and I must conclude. * * * I have been 
seven hours walking this day — a blank post day to London giving 
me a holiday. Do not imagine from this, bravado as it may 
seem, that I am too youthful to be your companion. Alas ! I 
feel how far, how very far, I am below you in muscular strength. 
But let me be thankful for what is left. Farewell ! with love 
from all. * * * Ever most faithfully yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Rydal Mount, 11th Feb;/. 1837. 
My dear Friend, 

Thanks for your letter, the reasonableness of 
which throughout I acknowledge. My present wish is, if you 
approve, to go from Brighton by Steam to Dieppe, to Rouen, 
and Paris — this shortens the land journey much — then to 
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Chalon and down the Saone and Rhone, and by all means by 
the Cornice road forwards into Italy. 

I like your account of your friend, and shall be glad that 
he or any other eligible person should accompany us. There 
are many reasons why three persons are preferable to two, 
though of course there are objections. My son has spent 
too much money about his new house to be able to go along 
with us. 

Now, my dear friend, consult with Mr. Moxon how my last 
volume can be pushed through the press as fast as possible ; 
all the copy is in the hands of the printer, except the post- 
script, which I would leave to be done by Mrs. W. and my 
Clerk. There is nothing * * * save the printing of this 
work to prevent us setting off for Leamington in a very few 
days. — Most faithfully yours, Wm, "Wordsworth. 



H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

2 Plowden's Buildings, 
Temple. 



[Dora Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Feb. 27, 1837. 

My dear Mr. Robinson, 

Father desires me to thank you for your very satis- 
factory letter received this morning, and to say that he hopes to 
be in town this day fortnight (Monday, 6th March), and will be 
ready to start for Italy as soon as he has paid his visit to Miss 
Fenwick. He accompanies my mother and me to Leamington, 
and will give a day to Dr. Arnold. "We have had a very good 
account of my Uncle Hutchinson, who is going on as well as 
possible ; but, alas ! for his poor Daughter, she cannot long be 
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among us. My Mother proceeds to Brinsop from Leamington 

without halting at all. 

Did you receive a Note from Father enclosing a letter for 

Miss Hutchinson, enclosing a copy of a letter from Mr. 

Quillinan? If you have not, would you beg Mr. Moxon to 

make inquiries for it from his printers, Bradbury and Evans, 

to whose care your letter was sent. It left Eydal last 

Saturday fortnight. With kindest love and best wishes from 

all, very affectionately yours, Dora Wordsworth. 

Monday, February 27th. 

# # * * 

[In Wordsworth's hand.] 

I am quite satisfied with your account, and Mrs. W. seems to 
be so too. I cannot say how much I was grieved at what you 
say about your health. I hope the journey will do us both 
good. — Ever affectionately yours, W. W. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Plowden's Buildings, Temple. 

* * * * 

[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

My dear Friend, 

We have just received your second Letter. * * * This 
is Thursday, and on Monday morning we mean to quit Eydal, 
hoping to reach Manchester that night, Birmingham on Tuesday 
night — whence Mrs. W. will hasten to her Brother's — and we two 
be, I hope, at Rugby early on Wednesday. On Friday I shall 
proceed to London, and, after a few days — very few — given to 
friendship under the roof of Miss Fenwick, and to calling on 
other Friends, and to business, passport, etc., I shall be eager to 
depart, in order to have the benefit of the spring of Italy and 
its beauty as early as possible. I say this, being well aware 
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that you will readily meet my wishes. Mrs. W. confides in 
our united prudence, and for myself I have not a jot more fear 
or apprehension than I should have of being carried off at 
home by influenza, apoplexy, palsy, or any other of Death's 
Ministers. * * * 

I long to see you that we may plan our journey, and be off 
with as little delay as possible. We have now here the most 
beautiful weather, celandines and daisies smiling upon the sun 
in abundance. I trust that the Stamp Office will have no 
objection to rather a prolonged stay on my part. I cannot 
banish the hope of having a peep at Sicily, if you approve, and 
the steamboat to Palermo shall be found doing its duty. 

I still incline to going by Dieppe to Rouen, and so on to 

Paris. The only part of the journey which is tome uninviting 

is the space between Paris and Chalon-sur-Saone. Nismes Ave 

will see, if you approve. Farewell ! — Most affectionately yours. 

* * * * 

Rydal Mount, 
Thursday, March 2d. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

Plowden's Buildings, Temple. 



[Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

Dec. 15, 1837. 
My dear Friend, 

* * * To take the points of your letter in order : 

Sergeant T. did forward me a petition, and I objected to sign 

it, not because I was misinformed, but because allegations were 

made in it of the truth of which I knew nothing of my own 

knowledge, and because I thought it impolitic to speak of the 

American Publishers, who had done what there was no law to 

prevent them doing, in such harsh and injurious terms. This, 

I thought, would exasperate them, and put some of them upon 
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opposing a measure, who might otherwise have felt no objection 
to it. Soon after this I had the pleasure of seeing a very in- 
telligent American gentleman at Rydal, whom you perhaps 
have seen, Mr. Duar, to whom I told my reasons for not signing 
the petition. He approved of them, and said that the proper 
way of proceeding would have been to lay the case before our 
Foreign Secretary, whose duty it would be to open a com- 
munication with the American Foreign Secretary, and through 
that channel the correspondence would regularly proceed to 
Congress. I am, however, glad to hear that the Petition was 
received as you report. When I was last in London, I break- 
fasted at Miss Sogers' with the American minister, Mr. 
Stephenson, who reprobated, in the strongest terms' of indigna- 
tion, the injustice of the present system. Both Gentlemen 
spoke also of its impolicy in respect to America, as it prevented 
Publishers, through fear of immediate underselling, from re- 
printing valuable English works. You may be sure that a 
reciprocity in this case is by me much desired, though far less 
on my own account — for I cannot encourage a hope that my 
family will be much benefited by it — than for a love of justice 
and the pleasure it would give me to know that the families of 
successful men of letters might take such station as proprietors 
which they who are amused or benefited by their writings in 
both Continents seem ready to allow them. I hope you will 
use your influence among your Parliamentary friends to procure 
support for the Sergeant's motion. I ought to have added that 
Spring Eice was so obliging as to write to me upon the subject 
of the American Copyright, which letter I answered at some 
length, and, if I am not mistaken, that correspondence was 
forwarded by me to Sergeant Talfourd. 

* # * * 

I am uneasy in being so long in Baron Field's debt, he having 
favoured me with another letter of criticism upon my last 
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Edition. Some of the remarks will be useful, but in others I 
differ from him Mo codo. For example, he proposes to read for 

" His eye, thro' the lost look of dotage is cunning and sly." 
" His eye thro' the last look, etc." 

As probably you will have to write to him again, pray thank 
him for his kindness, and say that it is only the state of my 
eyes that prevents me from writing to him myself. In fact, I 
am not yet able to pen more than a few lines at a time without 
injury. * * * Then there are those abominable Albums and 
Autographs, with which I am cruelly pestered. * * * 

Poor dear Kenyon ! But I had foretold in my own thoughts, 
and said also to Mrs W., that I feared it would not be long 
before he would have some dangerous seizure. I apprehended 
something of an apoplectic kind, for he is of far too full a habit, 
and so, I rather think, I told him. He is a generous and Noble 
Creature, and one for whom I have the highest respect. Pray, 
when you see him, tell him we were much troubled to hear of 
his indisposition. 

* * * * 

I have become indisposed rather to publish my Sister's 
Scotch Tour at present. I have no good reason for thinking 
that the taking it through the Press would be a profitable 
stirring of her mind at all, and the hope of this result was my 
only inducement to undertake the experiment. * * * 
Before I was forced to take this view of the case it had given 
me much pleasure, and I had corrected and enlarged two little 
poems upon the subject of Burns, which would have seen the 
light for the first time in this Publication. * * * 

Cannot you, either during the winter or the spring, run 
down and give us a month of your company, which we so 
much value ? It took Dora only 1 2 hours to go from Kendal 
to Birmingham, the journey from Warrington by Eailway and 
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from Kendal to Warrington by Mail. We can meet you at 
Kendal, so that you need not stop there, so that from Birming- 
ham to us would take no more than 14 or 15 hours' time. 

* * * 

Believe me, ever faithfully yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 
Athenaeum. 



[Mrs. Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson.] 

An Epigram. 

To show you that we can write an Epigram, we do not say a 
good one. 

On an Event in Col. Evans's Redoubted Performances in Spain. 

The Ball whizzed by, — it grazed his ear, 

And whispered as it flew, 
" I only touch — not take — don't fear, 
For both, my honest Buccaneer ! 

Are to the Pillory due.'' 

The Producer thinks it not amiss, as being murmured between 
sleep and awake over the fire while thinking of you last night ! 

H. C. Robinson, Esqre., 

2 Plowden's Buildings, 
Temple. 
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KBinfmrsb JEniberBitu tynsn: 
T. AND A. CONSTABLE, PRINTERS TO HER MAJESTY. 
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